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HELPS  FOR  BUSY  ENGLISH  TEACHERS 


The  Eaton  Book  Report  System  requires  more  thinking  and  less  writing  on  the  part 
of  the  student  and  less  reading  and  correcting  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  also 
provides  a  handy,  permanent  record  of  each  student’s  outside  reading.  Form  A 
for  Novels  and  Drama,  Form  B  for  Essays  and  Short  Stories,  Form  C  for  the  Book 
Review,  Form  D  for  the  Photoplay  Review,  Form  E  for  Biography,  Form  F  for 
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eliminating  errors  most  frequently  made  in  basic  spelhng  at  the  junior  high  school 
level.  It  is  also  useful  with  backward  spellers  in  higher  grades.  Price  50  cents. 

The  Eaton  Literature  Tests.  Thirty-eight  popular  titles  used  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  Write  for  complete  list  and  sample  copies.  You’ll  hke  them.  Price: 
small  quantities  5  cents  each  or  $4.00  per  hundred  in  any  assortment. 

Teaching  Diacritical  Marks.  Twenty-nine  short  lessons  on  this  frequently  neglected 
subject.  Price  25  cents. 

Staff  Handbook  for  the  High  School  Newspaper.  If  you  have  to  supervise  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  school  p?ner  you  will  welcome  this  little  book.  It  outlines  in  detail 
the  exact  duties  of  each  member  of  the  staff  of  a  paper.  It  will  save  you  much 
time  and  help  to  produce  a  better  product.  Price  3  5  cents. 

Kingsley  Outlines  Studies  in  Literature.  Yes,  your  teachers  probably  used  these 
and  they  are  still  good  for  those  who  want  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  classics. 
Seventy  separate  titles,  25  cents  each.  Write  for  complete  list. 
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Why  Think  of  Thanks  ? 

ANN  ESS  MORROW 


Pontiac  High  School, 

I  think  of  thanks  for  many  reasons. 

There  Are  Satisfactions  Found 
in  Teaching 

I  arn  grateful  I  am  called  a  teacher, 
for  as  I  teach,  I  learn. 

1  am  happy  that  I  love  my  job.  I  feel 
that  1  become  a  part  of  every  child  I 
meet,  and  he  becomes  a  part  of  me. 

1  am  grateful  that  I  see  reflected  in 
the  eyes  of  many  boys  and  girls  the  won¬ 
der  found  in  knowledge  ferretted  from 
books  and  life. 

Textbooks  Are  Attractive  Nenv 

I’m  thankful,  too,  that  books  are  so 
attractive  now,  for  even  textbooks  come 
both  glamorized  and  gay.  The  drab  out¬ 
side  of  books  once  heavy  yields  to  color¬ 
ful  covers  on  lighter  ones  that  help  the 
children  see  that  reading  is  intriguing, 
like  contemporary  education.  More  and 
more,  books  tend  to  sprout  units  that 
appeal  and  relate  themselves  to  life.  In 
this  way,  boys  and  girls  can  see  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  what  they  read — and  once 
they  understand  that  this  holds  values 
to  them  personally,  they  start  accepting 
it,  and  readiness  to  learn  is  thus  estab¬ 
lished. 

Paperback  Books  Hold  Values 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  are 
now  so  many  paperback  books  available 
at  modest  cost,  for  boys  and  girls  see 
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Pontiac,  Michigan 

values  in  this  kind  of  book  and  are  re¬ 
ceptive  to  it.  In  systems  where  the  books 
are  freely  loaned,  the  student  finds  real 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  buy,  for  just 
a  dime  and  quarter,  perhaps,  a  book 
that  he  may  call  his  own,  to  do  with 
what  he  could  not  do  before  without  a 
penalty.  Openly  he  reaches  for  a  pencil 
now  to  mark  significant  passages  and 
make  notations  in  the  margins — an  act 
that  helps  one  when  he  studies  later  for 
a  test. 

Not  that  the  marking  in  a  book  is 
always  academic.  Often  there  are  mes¬ 
sages  jotted  to  friends,  and  funny  draw¬ 
ings.  These  may  reach  their  destination 
freely,  without  the  need  for  surrepti¬ 
tiousness  that  paper-written  messages 
entail.  There  seems  to  be  immunity 
about  a  book  that  paper  does  not  have. 

Generally,  though,  students  respect 
the  books  they  call  their  own  and  carry 
them  home  for  families  to  scan  and  later 
read,  perhaps.  Many  parents  show  in¬ 
terest  in  the  kind  of  books  their  children 
bring  from  school.  It  gives  them  in¬ 
sight  into  what  the  class  is  doing,  and 
it  gives  them  active  pleasure  in  the 
reading  and  in  establishment  of  mutual 
background  so  that  they  understand  the 
comments  that  the  children  make.  It 
gives  prestige  to  grownups  to  chat  on 
equal  terms  with  children  who  other¬ 
wise  might  think  them  fogies. 

These  books  add  a  modern  touch  that 
does  away  with  all  the  dullness  of  a 
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plump  anthology  that  bothers  with  its 
bulk.  The  very  fact  that  they  are  paper- 
hound  relates  them  to  the  modern  and 
tends  to  give  them  value  in  the  eyes  of 
boys  and  girls.  How  lucky  we  are  then 
that  even  classics  may  be  had  the  paper¬ 
back  way.  They’re  as  much  a  part  of 
life  today  as  ice  cubes  and  a  family  car. 
Instead  of  rushing  to  the  library  now, 
the  boys  and  girls  are  buying  books  with 
change.  They’re  saving  steps  and  obli¬ 
gations  and  are  building  pride  as  they 
increase  their  stock  at  home.  So  many 
paper-cover  books  are  sold  now  that  it’s 
evident  why  they’re  called  pocket  book 
editions.  They’re  adapted  to  the  con¬ 
tents  of  one’s  purse — at  pay-day  time 
and  in  between.  For  all  of  this,  then,  I 
am  grateful. 

Imtallment  Buying  of  Books 
Is  Possible 

1  think  it’s  wonderful  that  super¬ 
markets  now  are  making  possible  the 
ultimate  purchase  of  encyclopedia  sets 
or  of  dictionaries  that  are  unabridged, 
for  by  offering  each  week  a  volume  or  a 
partial  unit  at  a  cost  that  doesn’t  go  be¬ 
yond  a  dollar,  people  find  that  they  who 
otherwise  would  pass  it  by  because  of 
a  forbidding  total  price  have  access  to  it 
now.  Thus  home-libraries  grow.  The 
very  fact  that  supermarkets  offer  this 
shows  recognition  of  the  public’s  inter¬ 
est  in  bettering  itself. 

People  Are  Becoming  More  and  More 
Conscious  of  Reading  Problems 

I  am  grateful  for  the  public  interest 
and  concern  in  reading  areas,  in  the 
breadth  and  warmth  of  the  discussions 
everywhere,  for  it  shows  that  people  are 
alert  to  the  vast  inroads  made  by  tele¬ 
vision  on  one’s  leisure  reading  t'me  and 
that  they  wish  to  balance  interests  and 
to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  methods 


and  techniques  used  nowadays  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  evaluation.  I  am  grateful  for 
this  fostering  of  critical  thinking  which 
now  replaces  partial  lethargy.  I  am  glad 
that  terms  like  “reading  rate’’  and  “eye- 
span”  and  “comprehension”  are  moving 
conversationally  into  many  homes  where 
otherwise  they  would  not  enter;  that 
people  more  and  more  are  noticing  the 
need  for  reading  improvement.  This  is 
good,  for  awareness  of  a  need  facilitates 
improvement. 

I  am  glad  for  all  the  opportunities 
there  are  today  to  gain  these  skills — 
for  programs  of  remedial  reading  in  our 
schools,  for  efficient  reading  clinics 
throughout  our  country,  for  invaluable 
services  of  personnel  highly  trained  in 
every  way  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
who  find  the  print  interpretation  holds 
problems  like  a  math  class. 

Wholesome  Attitudes  Are  Fostered 

1  am  happy  people  hold  a  wholesome 
attitude  toward  these  remedial  aids,  that 
they  make  use  of  them  without  embar¬ 
rassment,  for  anyone  who’s  normal  may 
improve  his  reading  skills.  Then  I’m 
grateful,  too,  that  reading  is  so  vital  in 
our  education  program  which  is  tailored 
to  the  child  and  his  needs,  and  which 
is  dedicated  to  develop  him  in  his  en¬ 
tirety  so  as  to  ready  him  for  life. 

I’m  especially  grateful,  too,  that  in 
this  educational  system,  we  are  shaping 
attitudes  and  interests  to  the  ultimate 
welfare  of  the  human  race,  rather  than 
to  its  destruction;  that  teachers  openly 
provide  for  individual  differences,  in¬ 
stead  of  hide  them. 

It’s  warming,  too,  to  feel  the  in¬ 
creasing  respect  that  is  being  shown  a 
profession  once  belittled — at  the  favor¬ 
able  publicity  that’s  given  schools 
through  newspapers,  magazines,  tele¬ 
vision,  and  radio. 
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Pleasantness  Prevails 

1  am  grateful  for  the  friendships  with 
the  hoys  and  girls  1  teach,  and  for  the 
pleasantness  of  those  with  whom  1  work. 
Especially,  though,  1  am  thankful  for 
the  flag  that  is  a  symbol  of  a  mighty  na¬ 
tion  free  to  think  and  reason  and  guided 
hy  God. 

For  all  of  this,  I  think  of  thanks — 
that  1  have  minor  part  in  a  profession 
truly  major;  that  1  have  opportunity  to 


work  with  one  who’s  nationally  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  authority  in  his  area;  that  I 
am  free  to  call  on  people  who  respond 
so  readily  when  it  is  not  in  line  of  regu¬ 
lar  duty,  who  in  the  midst  of  brimming 
lives  at  home  and, school,  find  time — 
when  time’s  elusive  like  the  day  we  call 
tomorrow — to  share  ideas  with  others 
by  writing  articles  that  stimulate  and 
render  help  and  build  professional  un¬ 
derstanding. 


BOOK  REVIEW 


The  Road  to  Mayerling.  By  Richard 
Barkcley.  N.  Y.  St.  Martin’s  Press.  1958. 
$6.00. 

This  volume  deals  with  the  life  and  death 
of  the  unfortunate  Crown  Prince  Rudolph 
of  Austria.  The  mysterious  death  of  Rudolph 
and  of  his  lady-love,  Mary  Vetsera,  in  the 
hunting  lodge  at  Mayerling  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  numerous  hooks,  memoirs,  movies, 
and  even  TV  performances.  The  books  have 
been  sadly  lacking  in  reference  to  sound 
sources;  the  memoirs  have  usually  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  those  who  wished  to  excuse  themselves 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world;  and  the  films  and 
plays  have  stressed  romance  rather  than  fact. 
Richard  Barkcley  has  sifted  what  prime 
sources  that  are  available  and  presents  his 
material  in  an  objc'ctive  and  interesting  fash¬ 


ion.  It  is  his  contention  that  the  road  to 
Mayerling  started  in  the  Imperial  Palace  in 
Vienna.  In  Rudolph,  the  ancient  House  of 
Hapsburg  produced,  for  the  first  time  in 
centuries,  a  serious  and  competent  political 
thinker,  and  a  gifted  writer.  Rudolph,  in  his 
liberalism,  stood  opposed  to  his  father,  Fran¬ 
cis  Joseph  and  the  latter’s  ultra-conservative 
advisers.  As  Rudolph  got  more  and  more  in¬ 
volved  in  politics,  his  frustrations  grew.  May¬ 
erling  was  the  inescapable  answer  to  a  life 
of  intractable  problems.  His  fate  was  bound 
up  with  the  fate  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  Mr. 
Barkcley  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  sweep  and 
meaning  of  history.  The  last  word  on  Ru¬ 
dolph  has  not  been  written,  nor  will  it  ever 
be.  But  this  book  gives  an  excellent  picture 
of  the  young  man  and  of  the  events  of  the 
decaying  Empire. — W.  P.  S. 


Feeling  the  Need 

GEORGF  FISLER 
Adrian  College,  Adrian,  Michigan 


Unfortunate  Ignorance 

I  can’t  read.”  This  is  the  stunning 
discovery  of  many  college  students.  They 
lack  time  to.do  the  lengthy  assignments, 
and  they  fail  really  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  adequate  answers  to  questions 
on  their  reading.  In  counseling  students 
in  college,  one  finds  that  they  have  not 
been  sensitized  to  the  requirements  of 
efficient  reading,  and  they  are  entirely 
unconscious  of  the  various  violations 
they  are  practising.  Most  of  them  are 
reading  too  slowly,  and  the  essentials  of 
apt  comprehension  are  entirely  foreign 
to  them.  Some  of  them  are  mumblers 
and  so  regressive  that  reading  is  an  aw¬ 
ful  chore.  TTiey  cannot  conceive  that 
they  are,  in  most  instances,  grown-up 
— chronologically,  not  intellectually — 
reading  on  a  fourth  or  fifth  grade  level. 

Unrecognized  Need 

“I  don’t  need  to  read.”  The  meager 
mind  gossips;  the  mediocre  mind  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  things;  the  superior  mind  is 
concerned  with  ideas.  W'ith  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  things  today  the  teleologi¬ 
cal  instinct  of  youth  is  dulled.  It  is 
easier  to  do  what  comes  naturally,  and 
the  effort  entailed  in  the  process  of 
effective  reading  for  ideas  and  ideals  is 
not  enjoyable.  Today’s  leadership  is  in¬ 
dulgent;  and  without  the  proper  under¬ 
standing  and  necessary  challenge,  youth 
accept  as  authoritative  and  find  what 
meets  the  eye  in  the  newspaper,  in  pic¬ 
torial  magazines  and  on  the  television; 
or  what  comes  to  the  ear  in  diatribes, 
in  flamboyant  oratory  and  on  the  radio. 
Youth  have  much  know-how,  yet  they 


are  not  secure  and  know  not  why.  The 
commercialism  and  lethargv’  of  adults 
present  no  idealism  nor  any  construc¬ 
tive  recognition  of  the  real  need  of 
today’s  students. 

Teaching  “These  Things" 

“Why  don’t  they  teach  that?”  In  a 
class  in  methods  of  teaching  English, 
an  investigation  of  poor  reading  habits 
amazed  the  members  of  the  class.  In 
all  their  school  career  they  had  failed 
to  sense  their  inefficiency  in  reading. 
\ot  every  teacher  can  present  all  of  the 
methods  of  improving  reading  skills. 
However,  this  does  not  mean  that  these 
skills  can  be  taken  for  granted.  With  a 
little  training  each  teacher  can  diagnose 
for  major  deficiencies,  and  time  spent 
on  vocabulary  enrichment,  fixations, 
comprehension  and  speed  is  never  futile. 
A  teacher  aware  of  the  need  is  negligent 
if  he  does  not  make  opportunities  for 
the  improvement  of  reading  skills.  The 
necessary  mechanics  can  be  mastered 
in  a  short  period,  and  then  comes  a  very 
rewarding  experience  as  the  student  re¬ 
ceives  more  pleasure  and  greater  un¬ 
derstanding  from  the  printed  page.  No 
reading  program  is  an  end  in  itself;  its 
value  is  the  enrichment  of  life. 

Victims  of  Circumstance 

Youth  have  been  subjected  to  forces 
outside  of  themselves  to  make  them  poor 
readers.  They  do  not  by  chance  adopt 
the  skills,  and  some  will  never  read  if 
given  the  choice.  Parents  are  the  first 
guides  in  the  reading  habits  of  their 
children,  and  a  well-selected  library 
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makes  a  difference.  Teachers  often  as¬ 
sign  rather  haphazardly  the  books  for 
reading  and  too  frequently  fail  to  show 
purpose  and  value  in  the  selections 
made.  Complacency  nullifies  the  process 
of  reading  improvement.  The  authors 
of  today’s  books  have  the  greatest  chal¬ 
lenge,  for  they  must  provide  books  to 
live  by  and  not  for  “twiddle-dee-dee.” 
Youth  are  anxious  and  receptive  if  not 
stalemated  by  their  adult  advisers.  With 
the  world  in  such  a  precarious  state  as 
today,  youth  are  searching  for  the  truth. 
They  know  that  books  contain  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  ages,  but  the  enticement  to 
use  them  has  been  assuaged  by  parents 
who  are  toy  busy,  by  teachers  who  neg¬ 


lect  basic  skills,  and  by  writers  who  pro¬ 
duce  merely  for  popularity.  Youth  will 
respond  when  the  challenge  is  pre¬ 
sented. 

In  the  process  of  education  the  teach¬ 
er  is  a  guide  and  a  counselor.  The  real 
purpose  is  achieved  when  the  student 
is  inspired  to  find  out  things  for  him¬ 
self.  Reading  is  a  basic  in  bis  intellectu¬ 
al  progress,  and  books  are  his  tools.  The 
more  they  are  comprehensible,  the  great¬ 
er  is  his  achievement.  If  he  seeks  them, 
knows  how  to  use  them,  and  lets  them 
serve  his  needs,  he  has  acquired  the 
essence  of  education.  A  nation  full  of 
avid  readers  will  not  become  second- 
rate. 


For  Holding  Power — 

A  "Home”  in  High  School 

EDNA  FORMAN 

Pontiac  High  School,  Pontiac,  Michigan 


I^OMEWHERE  in  the  midst  of  his  first 
year  in  senior  high  school,  the  student 
celebrates  his  sixteenth  birthday.  From 
that  day  the  decision  as  to  how  long  he 
shall  continue  in  school  rests  with  him 
and  with  his  parents.  Many  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  that  will  affect  his  decision  have 
already  been  set  up  by  bis  home,  his 
elementary  school,  his  junior  high 
school,  or  the  community.  How'ever,  we 
in  high  school  have  the  job  of  diagnos¬ 
ing  his  case.  We  need  to  measure  his 
|M)ssibilities  in  terms  of  our  ow'n  offer¬ 
ings  or  potential  offerings  and  then  help 
him  to  decide  wisely.  That  is  a  matter 
of  guidance. 

Specialist,  Yes!  But  the  Budget! 

In  our  own  Pontiac  High  School, 
guidance  is  the  responsibility  of  special¬ 
ized  counselors.  W'e  have  six  men  and 
five  women  who  devote  part  of  their 
time  to  guidance.  They  are  highly  com¬ 
petent  people,  equipped  by  tempera¬ 
ment,  training  and  experience  to  do  the 
job  very  well.  However,  all  of  them  have 
other  duties.  In  effect,  we  have  about 
the  equivalent  of  five  and  a  half  full¬ 
time  counselors. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Secondary’  School 
Principals  in  February,  1956,  it  was 
recommended  that  there  be  one  full¬ 
time  guidance  person  for  every  200  to 
300  students.  This  would  mean  that  a 
high  school  the  size  of  ours  should  have 
from  nine  to  fourteen  full-time  counsel¬ 


ors.  One  possible  way  in  which  we 
might  increase  the  amount  of  guidance 
is  by  the  use  of  homerooms.  We  still 
would  need  our  specialized  counselors  to 
handle  dealings  with  the  community 
welfare  agencies,  contacts  with  colleges, 
student  social  events,  etc.,  but  here  are 
some  of  the  things  a  homeroom  teacher 
might  do: 

Homerooms  Can  Orient 

Since  she  would  have  no  more  than 
thirty  students  in  her  homeroom  group, 
she  could  learn  the  student’s  name  and 
his  background  quickly.  She  could  es¬ 
tablish  a  friendly  relationship.  Her 
classroom  would  be  his  home  base. 
Then,  though  his  classes  would  change 
from  semester  to  semester,  he  would 
always  be  in  contact  with  an  interested 
adult,  who  would  know  him  well,  and 
a  group  of  students  who  would  be  his 
friends. 

She  could  help  to  orient  him  in  his 
new’  school.  Location  of  rooms,  lunch 
time  techniques,  bookstore  services  and 
school  traditions  puzzle  some  incoming 
students. 

She  could  act  as  liaison  officer  be¬ 
tween  him  and  classroom  teachers  and 
administrators.  This  is  particularly 
necessary  when  physical  defects,  lack 
of  basic  skills,  or  economic  or  social 
problems  call  for  special  treatment. 

— And  Foster  Attendance — 

She  could  check  on  his  attendance 
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and  spot  the  budding  hypochondriac, 
and  the  class  skipper.  She  could  help 
all  to  realize  that  absenteeism  is  really 
fatal  to  both  enjoyment  and  accomplish¬ 
ment — in  high  school  as  on  any  other 
job. 

— And  Give  Career  Guidance — 

A  percentage  of  her  students  would 
have  entered  high  school  with  definite 
enthusiasms  and  plans  for  the  future. 
Some  others  would  still  be  hesitating 
over  a  choice  of  careers.  A  few  simply 
would  be  drifting.  Yet  every  one  of  these 
people  would  have  latent  ability  and 
slumbering  interests.  The  greatest  ser¬ 
vice  that  the  homeroom  teacher  could 
perform  would  be  to  fan  these  sparks 
into  a  flame  of  purpose.  Interest  tests, 
aptitude  tests,  preference  tests,  hobbies, 
high  school  sports  and  activities — all 
can  help,  but  someone  needs  to  get  John 
Henry  and  the  activity  together.  Some 
students  need  to  be  encouraged  to  join 
a  club.  Some  need  to  be  dissuaded  from 
entering  so  many  activities  that  no  in¬ 
terest  has  a  chance  to  sink  its  roots. 

— And  Satisfy  Psychological  Needs — 

High  school  students  are  not  chil¬ 
dren,  and  educational  techniques  de¬ 
signed  for  children  will  no  longer  suf¬ 
fice.  Our  students  come  to  us  as  adoles¬ 
cents.  Many  of  them  leave  us  as  young 
adults.  Their  childhood  desire  for  se¬ 
curity  has  been  overlaid  with  a  strong 
desire  for  independence.  Subconscious¬ 
ly,  at  least,  they  know  that  the  only 
security  we  can  give  them  is  the  kind 
we  can  build  into  themselves — in  the 
form  of  competence  and  character. 

Adolescents  have  a  strong  urge  for 
new  experience.  Live  courses  and  wisely 
chosen  books  can  do  much  to  satisfy 
that  urge  and  to  keep  it  from  being 


misdirected.  Someone  must  get  the  right 
boy  and  the  right  books  together. 

— And  lie  Press-Agent  for  Education — 

Adolescents  want  to  feel  important. 
They  really  need  to  feel  important — 
and  here  we’re  at  the  heart  of  the  mat¬ 
ter.  The  intelligent  young  person  wants 
to  feel  that  he,  personally,  is  accom¬ 
plishing  something.  He  craves  success — 
and  success  in  something  that  other  peo¬ 
ple  think  is  important.  Too  often.  I’m 
afraid,  people  urge  John  Henry  to  stay 
in  school,  and  then,  by  their  words  and 
actions,  convince  hipi  that  school  work 
itself  is  unimportant  in  their  eyes.  It 
would  be  one  of  tbe  jobs  of  the  home¬ 
room  teacher  to  show  the  very  real  re¬ 
lationship  between  school  work  and  life. 

— And  Pour  on  Praise — 

Adolescents  want  to  be  superior,  and 
be  recognized.  W’e  give  them  recogni¬ 
tion,  perhaps  even  a  front-page  picture 
in  a  newspaper,  for  going  swimming  in 
March  or  for  getting  involved  in  a  ser¬ 
ious  violation  of  the  law.  It  w'ould  be 
one  of  the  jobs  of  the  homeroom  teacher 
to  campaign  for  real  recognition  of  good 
work,  whether  in  baseball,  in  drafting, 
or  in  solid  geometry. 

— And  Inject  Calcium 
into  Backbones — 

Certainly  it  is  the  duty  and  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  every  high  school  teacher  to  make 
his  course  as  interesting  and  as  fas¬ 
cinating  as  possible.  However,  interest¬ 
ing  and  entertaining  are  not  always  syn¬ 
onyms.  Sometimes  the  birth  of  an  in¬ 
terest  must  be  preceded  by  a  period  of 
long  and  difficult  labor.  Many  a  high 
school  student  won’t  survive  that  per¬ 
iod,  unless  some  interested  adults  are 
cheering  him  on.  The  homeroom  teach¬ 
er  is  one  more  interested  adult.  A  ten- 
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minute  private  conversation  can  some¬ 
times  mean  the  difference  between  fail¬ 
ure  and  success  in  a  course. 

So  the  homeroom  teacher  could  praise 
and  stimulate  and  inspire — yes,  even 
wheedle  and  cajole — but  never  coddle. 
lx)ating  is  still  destructive  even  when  it 
is  done  under  an  academic  roof.  Be¬ 
sides  it  is  hardly  worth  the  $360.00  a 
year  it  costs  the  public  to  keep  John 
Henry  “off  the  streets”  for  four  hours 
in  the  daytime,  unless  we  also  can  keep 
him  off  at  night.  If  the  homeroom  teach¬ 
er  is  going  to  assume  a  mother  relation¬ 
ship  to  John  Henry,  she  had  better  re¬ 
member  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher’s  epi¬ 
gram,  “A  mother  is  not  a  person  to  lean 
on,  but  a  person  to  make  leaning  un¬ 
necessary.” 

Of  course,  tbe  homeroom  teacher 
would  want  John  Henry  to  be  happy  in 
school,  and  to  like  school,  but  that  isn’t 
nearly  enough.  The  ultimate  test  of  her 
service  to  him  would  be,  “Is  he  so  equip¬ 
ped  that  he  can  be  happy  in  the  next 
phase  of  his  living?  VV^ill  he  like  adult 
life?” 


— But  Remember  Ethics. 

Then,  too,  she  must  remember  that 
she  is  an  ethical  and  professional  per¬ 
son.  An  ethical  physician  would  not 
recommend  continued  treatment  to  a 
patient  whom  he  could  not  help.  An 
ethical  lawyer  would  not  advise  a  law 
suit  if  there  were  no  case.  So  an  ethical 
teacher  could  not  advise  continued  at¬ 
tendance  constitutes  a  wise  investment 
of  an  important  period  in  a  young  per¬ 
son’s  life.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  edu¬ 
cation  outside  of  school,  and  as  Dr. 
Harold  Dillon  puts  it,  “The  drop-out 
isn’t  necessarily  a  lost  soul.” 

One  must  concede,  of  course,  that 
this  whole  matter  of  homeroom  organi¬ 
zation  in  high  schools  is  highly  con¬ 
troversial.  Even  high  schools  within  the 
same  city  do  not  agree  in  their  practices. 
It  is  evident,  too,  that  if  an  already  busy 
teacher  assumes  homeroom  duties  with¬ 
out  being  compensated  by  lighter  class 
load  or  less  clerical  work,  “something’s 
got  to  give!”  Somehow,  though,  let’s 
make  sure  in  all  our  high  schools  that 
enough  sincere  warm-hearted  guidance 
is  available  to  John  Henry  when  he 
needs  it. 


Improving  Reading  Skills: 

Book  Reports 

R.  F.  BEAUCHAMP 
Chairman,  Department  of  English 


Central  High  School, 

O  NE  would  be  hard-pressed  to  locate 
a  teacher  who  does  not  require  book  re¬ 
ports  based  on  outside  reading  as  a 
standard  part  of  English  instruction.  In 
spite  of  this  widespread  popularity  and 
approval  of  the  book  report  among 
teachers,  there  continue  to  be  periodic 
attacks  and  criticisms  of  this  technique 
by  many  educators,  librarians,  teachers, 
laymen,  and  students. 

1  should  like  in  this  paper  to  discuss 
C 1 )  the  need  for  strong  reading  pro¬ 
grams,  (2)  certain  unsound  book  re¬ 
porting  practices,  and  (3)  valid  book 
reporting  techniques  that  do  achieve 
the  aims  of  English  instruction. 

The  Need  for  a  Well-Planned 
Outside  Reading  Program 

Outside  reading  must  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  English  program.  When  we 
use  this  term,  we  are  generally  referring 
to  books  read  outside  the  classroom  for 
pleasure  and  entertainment,  and  not  to 
the  reading  assignments  from  the  an¬ 
thology,  even  though  these  assignments 
are  read  at  home  in  prepartion  for  class¬ 
room  study  and  discussion.  When  one 
considers  the  little  time  students  spend 
reading  in  the  classroom,  one  recognizes 
at  once  the  need  for  an  outside  supple¬ 
mental  reading  program  to  provide  en¬ 
richment  and  additional  opportunities 
to  practice  the  skills  learned  in  the 


Pontiac,  Michigan 

classroom.  We  can  teach  the  reading 
skills  during  the  regular  classroom  per¬ 
iod,  but  we  can  not  provide  the  time  for 
the  supplemental  reading  which  is 
necessary  to  produce  competent  readers. 
As  teachers  we  must  necessarily  depend 
upon  the  outside  reading  program  to 
help  us  achieve  this  aim. 

We  know,  whether  we  are  willing  to 
admit  the  fact  or  not,  that  many  of  our 
students  if  left  to  their  own  devices 
would  not  spend  a  reasonable  portion  of 
their  time  in  profitable  reading.  This 
fact  does  not,  as  many  critics  point  out, 
prove  that  our  English  programs  are  fail¬ 
ures.  The  competition  for  the  students’ 
leisure  time  is  tremendous.  Outside 
work,  television,  extra-curricular  activ¬ 
ities,  movies,  radio,  social  clubs,  house¬ 
hold  chores  and  a  host  of  other  time 
consumers  are  all  clamoring  for  this  very 
scarce  commodity.  It  is  true  that  some 
of  our  students  read  many  books  vol¬ 
untarily,  but  even  with  these  students 
we  must  accept  the  responsibility  for 
guiding  them  toward  wholesome  and 
worthwhile  books. 

Since  required  reading  is  a  substan¬ 
tial  part  of  English  instruction,  it  is 
necessary  for  teachers  to  develop  pro¬ 
cedures  for  careful  and  accurate  evalu- 
tion  of  students’  progress.  These  evalu¬ 
ations  should  aid  in  determining  wheth¬ 
er  our  programs  are  producing  the  de- 
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sired  results.  The  book  report  in  its 
many  forms  is  an  outgrowth  of  this  im- 
iwrtant  need  for  student  and  program 
evaluation. 

Many  unsound  book  report  practices 
develop  because  teachers  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  purposes  of  the  reading  pro¬ 
gram  or  book  reports.  If  they  do  under¬ 
stand  the  objectives,  they  do  not  know 
how  to  implement  them  through  the  use 
of  sound  techniques.  Critics  have  often 
made  severe  charges  against  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  reading  programs  on  the 
basis  of  limited  observations.  They  as¬ 
sume  that  poor  practices  are  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  Critics  labor 
under  the  impression  that  book  reports 
are  intended  to  encourage  voluntary 
reading.  1  submit  that  this  reason  is  un¬ 
realistic.  The  book  report  is  used  by 
most  teachers  to  insure  careful  reading 
of  required  books. 

If  we  accept  the  foregoing  reason  for 
book  reports,  then  we  ought  to  examine 
the  forms  we  used  and  determine 
whether  they  actually  demonstrate  the 
degree  to  which  a  student  has  success¬ 
fully  read  a  book.  The  following  book 
report  is  actually  used  by  a  teacher.  Crit¬ 
ics  who  get  hold  of  such  an  outline  are 
justified  in  their  protests  and  accusa¬ 
tions. 

OUTLINE  FOR  BOOK  REPORT 

Note:  Four  book  reports  are  required — one 
novel,  one  adventure  story,  one  biog¬ 
raphy  or  autobiograph,  one  romantic 
or  historical  novel. 

Use  ink.  Use  unlined  paper.  Book  re¬ 
port  cover  optional.  Book  reports  are 
due  every  three  weeks.  One  book  re¬ 
port  may  be  oral  but  must  follow 
the  outline  suggested  below. 

1.  Describe  the  most  exciting  scene  in 
the  book. 

2.  Classify  the  book  as  to  type  and  jus¬ 
tify  your  classification. 

3.  Describe  in  one  paragraph  the  hero 
or  heroine. 


4.  Write  brief  descriptive  sentences 
about  eaih  character. 

5.  Write  a  brief  summary  of  the  plot. 

6.  Include  a  brief  biography  of  the  au¬ 
thor. 

7.  If  the  book  is  a  biography  list  what 
you  consider  to  be  the  most  import¬ 
ant  events  of  the  person’s  life.  What 
was  the  most  important  event  and  tell 
why? 

8.  If  your  book  is  a  travel  or  adventure 
story,  make  a  list  of  places  visited 
and  write  an  interesting  paragraph 
about  the  places  you  would  most  like 
to  visit  and  tell  why. 

Teachers  who  use  this  type  of  written 
or  oral  book  report  for  every  person  in 
the  class  (its  use  at  all  is  questionable) 
are  not  in  fact  determining  whether  a 
student  has  successfully  read  a  book. 
Every  question  can  be  answered  by  stu¬ 
dents  without  opening  the  cover  of  a 
book.  Such  an  exercise  is  nothing  more 
than  practice  in  penmanship.  The  fact 
that  the  writing  of  the  report  is  done  in 
class  under  the  supervision  of  the  teach¬ 
er  is  still  no  guarantee  that  the  students 
have  read  the  books  they  are  reporting. 
This  type  of  question  does  not  challenge 
students.  It  is  no  wonder  that  our  stu¬ 
dents  cry  out  against  this  immature 
busy  work.  W  hat  is  worse  is  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  teacher’s  spending  her  precious 
time  grading  these  papers. 

It  should  not  come  as  a  shock  to  us 
to  discover  that  students  can  get  through 
English  classes  and  graduate  from  high 
school  without  ever  having  read  a  book. 
One  student  remarked  that  he  had  suc¬ 
cessfully  turned  in  the  same  report  to 
six  different  teachers  without  receiving 
a  challenge.  Book  report  forms  that  are 
so  simple  and  general  encourage  dis¬ 
honesty  and  this,  perhaps,  is  their  great¬ 
est  fault. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  A 
GOOD  PROGRAM 

A  sound  program  conceives  of  read¬ 
ing  as  a  basic  part  of  instruction  in 
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Fnglish.  Sufficient  time  is  allowed  in 
the  classroom,  and  assignments  are  ad¬ 
justed  to  provide  adequate  time  for 
home  reading.  Teachers  make  effective 
use  of  test  data  and  know  the  reading 
abilities  and  problems  of  their  students. 
Students  are  carefully  motivated  and 
prepared  to  begin  new  reading  materi¬ 
als.  Book  reports  represent  carefully  dif¬ 
ferentiated  assignments  based  on  pupil 
ability  and  needs  and  serve  at  the  same 
time  as  guides  to  aid  students  in  achiev¬ 
ing  maximum  understanding  and  appre¬ 
ciation.  Heading  experiences  are  related 
to  students’  lives  and  their  problems. 
Books  read  outside  of  class  are  discussed 
so  that  the  teacher  can  aid  students  in 
securing  common  values  and  under¬ 
standings.  Pupils  are  assisted  by  the 
teacher  and  the  librarian  in  making 
their  reading  choices.  The  reading  pro¬ 
gram  is  under  continuous  evaluation  in 
terms  of  pupil  achievement  in  reading 
skills  and  in  terms  of  the  best  utilization 
of  outside  reading  in  providing  individu¬ 
alized  instruction.  A  wide  range  of  ma¬ 
terials  is  available  either  in  the  class¬ 
room  or  the  school  library.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  bring  in  projects  so  that 
they  can  participate  as  members  of  the 
class.  The  types  of  projects  must  de¬ 
pend,  of  course,  on  the  students’  ability. 
Oral  reading  is  not  neglected.  Students 
read  (after  careful  silent  reading)  pas¬ 
sages  which  they  especially  like.  Stu¬ 
dents  search  for  particularly  good  char¬ 
acter  descriptions  and  other  types  of  de¬ 
scription  for  oral  reading  to  a  small 
group  or  to  the  class.  Students  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  tell  the  class  about  reading 
methods  they  have  found  successful  in 
reading  particular  books.  Reading  re¬ 
cords  are  kept  as  an  incentive  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  continue  progress.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  keep  a  personal  record  of 
their  reading  problems  so  that  these  can 


be  checked  frequently  to  note  improve¬ 
ment.  The  reading  program  and  the 
types  of  book  reports  assigned  to  stu¬ 
dents  must  recognize  the  individual’s 
peculiar  problem,  give  practice  in  the 
particular  skills  which  need  attention 
and  help  him  to  secure  the  maximum 
enjoyment  from  his  reading  experiences. 

CRITI  RIA  FOR  EVALUATING 
BOOK  REPORTING  TECHNIQUES 

Much  of  what  we  say  about  a  good 
reading  program  is  also  true  of  book 
reporting  techniques.  Good  book  report¬ 
ing  practices  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  following: 

1.  Book  reports  should  aid  the  student  to 
achieve  greater  understanding  and  ap¬ 
preciation. 

2.  Students  should  know  exactly  what  is 
expected  of  them  and  understand  the 
purposes  of  the  assignment. 

3.  Book  reports  must  be  adjusted  to  the 
students’  ability  so  that  they  can  achieve 
success. 

4.  Questions  of  varying  difficulty  should 
always  be  provided  so  that  students  can 
answer  some  of  them  successfully.  Some 
students  can  follow  the  development  of 
the  plot;  others  do  well  to  write  briefly 
about  the  main  idea.  Still  others  can 
trace  the  development  of  characters  from 
the  bc'ginning  to  the  end  of  the  story 
and  describe  the  changes  that  have  oc¬ 
curred  and  tell  why.  More  mature  stu¬ 
dents  can  understand  and  write  about 
the  symbolism  in  Moby  Dick  and 
Huckleberry  Finn. 

5.  Book  reports  should  be  oral  or  written 
and  adequate  time  must  be  allowed  for 
careful  preparation. 

6.  Book  report  assignments  should  be 
based  on  individual  pupil  needs  and 
provide  additional  practice  to  overcome 
these  difficulties. 

7.  Various  teaching  aids  such  as  movies, 
film  strips,  records,  bulletin  board  dis¬ 
plays,  radio,  television,  and  movies 
should  be  utilized  to  increase  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation. 

Deadly  dull  summaries  of  books  are 
not  necessary  and  ought  to  be  avoided. 
Even  though  classroom  and  school  li¬ 
braries  might  be  limited  in  the  materials 
they  can  provide,  teachers  and  students 
can  take  advantage  of  the  inexpensive 
paperback  editions  which  now  permit  a 
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whole  class  to  read  the  same  book  while 
the  teacher  aids  students  in  discovering 
and  discussing  the  author’s  purpose, 
theme,  character  delineation,  style  and 
method,  plot  development,  and  Knally  to 
evaluate  the  book  in  terms  of  tbe  au¬ 
thor’s  success  in  achieving  his  purpose. 
Discussion  of  these  problems  in  the 
classroom  before  the  book  report  is  un¬ 
dertaken  will  result  in  some  fairly  com¬ 
petent  and  interesting  literary  critiques 
even  from  non-literary  students. 

1  am  not  at  all  convinced  that  book 
reports  need  to  be  thoroughly  delightful 
and  entertaining.  I  am  certain,  however, 
that  they  must  represent  a  worthwhile 
and  educationally  valid  activity  which 
results  in  better  reading  habits.  Book  re¬ 
ports  ought  to  stimulate  students  to  ex¬ 
ert  their  best  efforts.  Differentiating  as¬ 
signments  should  provide  a  variety  of 
profitable  experiences  with  books  and 
not  a  repetition  of  the  same  experiences 
over  and  over  again.  Standard  book  re¬ 
port  forms  should  never  be  prescribed 
for  every  student  or  for  all  types  of 
books.  This  practice  is  deadly  and  dis¬ 
credits  the  efforts  of  conscientious  teach¬ 
ers. 

Furthermore,  I  am  not  willing  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  all  students  hate  book  reports; 
they  hate  certain  kinds,  and  with  justi¬ 
fication.  I  believe  that  students  derive 
an  immense  satisfaction  from  doing  a 
challenging  assignment  well.  Their  re¬ 
ward  is  in  terms  of  reading  growth,  per¬ 
sonal  confidence,  approval  of  teacher 
and  classmates,  and  finally,  the  letter 
grade  assigned  to  the  report  by  the 
teacher. 

BOOK  REPORTS  FOR 
GOOD  READERS 

Competent  readers  must  be  given 
book  reporting  assignments  which  stim¬ 
ulate  and  encourage  them  to  use  their 


abilities.  Good  readers  should  be  able 
to  make  careful  analyses  of  the  books 
they  read.  Following  are  some  examples 
that  represent  challenging  and  provoca¬ 
tive  book  report  assignments. 

Red  Badge  of  Courage 

— Stephen  Crane 

I.  Write  three  or  four  well-developed  para¬ 
graphs  in  which  you  discuss  the  figura¬ 
tive  language  used  by  Stephen  Crane. 
Select  a  good  title  for  your  essay. 

In  your  introductory  paragraph  make 
some  comment  about  the  general  im¬ 
pression  made  upon  you  by  the  use  of 
similes  and  metaphors.  Group  the  fig¬ 
ures  of  speech  in  some  logical  order  and 
discuss  the  ones  you  consider  best.  Con¬ 
clude  with  a  paragraph  which  indicates 
that  you  have  come  to  the  end  of  your 
discussion. 

Note:  Teachers,  have  this  assign¬ 
ment  in  mind  when  you  begin 
reading  the  novel.  Advise  stu¬ 
dents  to  underline  and  discuss 
the  figures  of  speech,  es¬ 
pecially  similes  and  meta¬ 
phors. 

Help  students  to  recognize 
what  senses  are  appealed  to 
in  specific  figures  of  speech. 
Encourage  students  to  t^  say¬ 
ing  the  same  things  without 
employing  figurative  lan¬ 
guage.  Discuss  what  the  au¬ 
thor  accomplishes  by  the  use 
of  figures  of  speech.. 

II.  In  a  carefully  organized  theme  or  one 
or  more  paragraphs  discuss  why  this 
novel  is  called  a  psychological  portrait. 
Use  quotations  from  the  novel  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  your  reasons. 

III.  The  theme  of  Red  Badge  of  Courage 
seems  to  be  that  war  is  accompanied 
by  fear  and  fatigue  rather  than  by  glory 
and  glamor — that  which  we  have  con¬ 
sidered  a  “red  badge  of  courage”  is  oft¬ 
en  something  less  than  that  to  the  sol¬ 
dier  who  wears  it. 

Write  an  essay  in  which  you  discuss 
how  Crane  develops  this  theme.  Use 
some  quotations  from  the  novel  to  prove 
your  points.  Make  some  mention  of  the 
reasons  why  Crane  places  very  little  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  names  of  the  charac¬ 
ters. 


Lord  Jim — Joseph  Conrad 

I.  Lord  Jim  has  been  classified  as  a  psy¬ 
chological  romance.  What  is  the  literary 
meaning  of  this  term?  In  a  well-orga¬ 
nized  composition  justify  this  classifica¬ 
tion. 
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II.  It  has  bt'cn  said  by  critics,  that  Lord 
]im  is  a  "short  story  that  got  away  from 
its  author."  Write  a  brief  paper  in 
which  you  agree  or  disagree  with  this 
criticism. 

III.  Compare  Lord  Jim  with  Hardy’s  Mayor 
of  Casterbridge  noting  that  in  both  nov¬ 
els  that  the  hero  achieves  importance 
because  of  his  crime.  Compare  main 
characters  from  these  two  novels  and 
discuss  the  methods  by  which  they  try 
to  make  amends  for  their  crimes. 

IV.  Many  readers  of  Lord  Jim  have  felt 
that  Conrad  was  attempting  to  illustrate 
Jim’s  weakness  and  strength  as  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  all  human  character  and  to  re¬ 
veal  the  hidden  springs  of  human  con¬ 
duct.  If  you  agree  with  this  interesting 
point  of  view,  write  a  paper  in  which 
you  justify  your  opinion. 

Giants  in  the  Earth — Rolvaag 

I.  Be  prepared  to  discuss  orally  or  in  writ¬ 
ing  at  least  three  of  the  problems  sug¬ 
gested  below.  In  each  case,  use  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  book  to  justify  your  an¬ 
swer. 

1.  The  theme  of  the  novel  and  how  it 
developed. 

2.  Effects  created  by  Rolvaag  and  the 
devices  he  uses  to  create  them. 

3.  The  relationship  between  Per  Hansa 
and  Beret. 

4.  The  dramatic  contrast  between  Per 
Hansa  and  Beret. 

5.  The  significance  of  the  newcomer 
and  the  name  Per  Hansa  chose  for 
him. 

6.  How  the  novel  illustrates  “how’  great 
was  the  price  exacted  by  the  fron¬ 
tier” 

It  is  apparent  from  these  assignments 
that  the  teacher  has  discussed  these 
books  in  class.  Assignments  such  as 
these  are  more  than  book  reports;  thev 
are  experiences  in  critical  reading  and 
opportunities  for  writing  themes  on  im¬ 
portant  ideas. 

BOOK  REPORTS  FOR 
RELUCTANT  READERS 
Very  often  reluctant  readers  can  be 
aided  through  difficult  novels  with  care¬ 
ful  guidance,  but  the  resulting  book  re¬ 
port  must  consider  his  reading  needs. 
Many  of  these  students  can  read  with 
moderate  success.  And  the  book  reports 
for  these  students  must  be  equally  chal¬ 
lenging  and  provocative.  They  can  trace 
the  development  of  the  plot  of  a  story 


successfully,  and  they  can  recognize  and 
react  to  the  problem  developed  in  the 
story.  Papers  based  on  these  ideas  can 
be  profitable,  but  they  ought  not  to  be 
too  long  or  too  detailed.  Written  or  oral 
reactions  to  the  characters  or  the  prob¬ 
lems  developed  in  the  book  are  very  oft¬ 
en  highly  successful  and  fruitful  experi¬ 
ences  for  this  type  of  reader. 

SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE  NECESSARY 
FOR  THE  RETARDED 

Students  who  are  retarded  in  their 
reading  abilities  need  special  attention. 
These  students  should  be  given  book 
reporting  activities  which  are  designed 
to  develop  the  skills  they  need.  The  sug¬ 
gestions  which  follow  are  not  related 
to  specific  books  but  rather  to  skills. 

Students  who  need  work  in  devel¬ 
oping  vocabulary  can  very  profitably 
list  in  their  vocabulary  notebooks  new 
words  they  encounter  together  with  pic¬ 
tures  which  illustrate  the  words  and  or¬ 
iginal  sentences  in  which  the  new  words 
are  used.  The  number  of  such  words 
necessary  to  complete  the  assignment 
depends,  of  course,  upon  the  student’s 
ability.  Word  charts  for  new  words  can 
be  developed  in  which  the  student  uses 
the  dictionary  to  obtain  spelling,  pro¬ 
nunciation,  syllabication,  and  defini¬ 
tions.  This  information  can  be  printed 
neatly  on  large  sheets  of  paper  together 
with  sentences  and  pictures  which  use 
and  illustrate  the  new  y^ords. 

Other  students  may  need  practice  in 
interpreting  or  understanding  what  they 
read.  Short  passages  from  the  novel  can 
be  selected  and  then  interpreted  in 
written  and  oral  compositions. 

Seriously  handicapped  readers  can 
prepare  bulletin  board  exhibits  to  illus¬ 
trate  their  books  using  cut-out  letters  for 
labels  and  caption  and  outlines  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  illustrations. 
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Artistically  talented  students  who  are 
not  reading  at  grade  level  can  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  do  interpretative  drawings 
to  illustrate  ideas  in  their  books. 

Groups  of  students  who  need  help  in 
developing  reading  skills  can  work  to¬ 
gether  to  produce  a  dramatization  of 
episodes  in  the  story.  In  this  type  of 
hook  reporting  experiences  these  stu¬ 
dents  get  practice  in  working  together, 
in  reading  and  checking  the  writing  of 
others  in  the  group  and  in  auditory  dis¬ 
crimination  by  listening  to  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  the  words  as  the  participants 
practice  for  the  recording  of  their  pro¬ 
gram. 

Recognizing  the  kind  of  help  stu¬ 
dents  need  will  spell  out  the  type  of 
b(X)k  reporting  activities  that  are  most 
beneficial  for  them.  These  students  must 
be  given  books  they  have  a  fighting 
chance  to  read  and  understand.  The 
teacher  must  recognize  that  the  retarded 
reader  can  not  be  expected  to  perform 
at  the  same  level  as  his  more  able  class¬ 
mates;  and  moreover,  he  should  not  be 
expected  to  do  so.  Evaluation  of  the 


book  report  activities  must  be  made  in 
terms  of  the  progress  these  students 
make  toward  improving  their  reading 
skills  and  not  in  terms  of  comparative 
quality'. 

W  hen  book  reports  are  used  to  de¬ 
velop  better  readers,  their  use  is  justifi¬ 
able.  W'e  have  not  begun  to  capitalize 
on  the  potential  that  book  reporting 
techniques  offer  as  aids  in  developing 
competent  readers.  It  is  not  sufficient 
for  students  to  recognize  words;  they 
must  understand  what  these  words 
mean.  Today’s  students  must  be  able 
to  distinguish  between  the  true  and  the 
false  and  to  recognize  the  author’s  mo¬ 
tives  and  the  implications  of  these  mo¬ 
tives.  W’e  are  told  by  employers  of  all 
kinds,  parents,  and  college  teachers  that 
our  graduates  are  not  adequate  in  their 
ability  to  read  novels  and  other  types 
of  material  critically.  Critical  reading 
is  a  skill  which  can  be  developed  by 
careful  instruction  and  adequate  prac¬ 
tice.  Book  reports  can  be  valuable  aids  in 
helping  teachers  to  achieve  this  aim  if 
there  is  a  concerted  effort  to  create  new 
and  challenging  reporting  devices. 
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Improving  reading  skills  at  the  jun¬ 
ior  high  school  level  has  tmi  often  lieen 
the  province  of  a  few  dedicated  souls 
who  offer  guidance  in  their  regular 
classes  or  volunteer  to  help  a  few  intelli¬ 
gent  but  p(M)rly  equipped  students.  A 
one  track,  impersonal,  “You  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  this!’’  attitude,  tradition  and 
lack  of  know-how  often  thwart  the  inter¬ 
est  and  enthusiasm  of  those  who  attack 
this  problem  with  good  intentions.  This 
is  a  progress  report  on  the  way  the  jun¬ 
ior  high  school  in  Walled  Lake,  Michi¬ 
gan,  tried  to  overcome  these  problems 
and  establish  a  promising  program. 

Help  Wanted 

I'arly  in  the  fall  of  1956,  the  writer 
received  a  request  from  the  junior  high 
sch{H)l  principal  for  a  demonstration  of 
a  seventh  grade  literature  lesson  using 
the  one  required  text.  His  teachers  were 
concerned  with  the  wide  range  of  read¬ 
ing  abilities  apparent  in  their  classes. 
They  particularly  wanted  to  observe 
what  could  be  done  in  a  group  situation 
with  the  many  young  people  who  ex¬ 
perienced  difficulty  in  reading  the  text. 
The  Oakland  County  Instructional  Ser¬ 
vice  had  been  designed  to  provide  assist¬ 
ance  with  these  kinds  of  problems. 

W’alled  Lake  Junior  High  School  had 
an  enrollment  of  approximately  1 1 50 
boys  and  girls  and  a  staff  of  42  teachers. 
Many  industrial  workers  employed  in 
neighboring  areas  lived  in  this  commun¬ 


ity  which  had  no  large  industries  for  tax 
support.  1  he  rapid  expansion  of  the 
population  in  the  past  decade  had  ser\  ed 
to  make  the  financial  problems  of  tbe 
community  and  school  even  more  acute. 
The  library  facilities  were  entirely  in¬ 
adequate.  Very  few  supplementary  re¬ 
sources  were  available.  Pupils  were  re¬ 
quired  to  purchase  their  own  texts  and 
workbooks. 

On  the  po'.itive  side,  the  school  dis¬ 
trict  had  instituted  an  extensive  testing 
program.  The  curriculum  provided  for  a 
modified  “core”  class;  thus,  social  stud¬ 
ies  and  language  arts  had  been  com¬ 
bined  in  a  large  block  of  school  time. 
A  few  teachers  were  persistent  in  their 
desire  to  work  on  the  problems  of  read¬ 
ing  improvement.  They  received  sup¬ 
port  from  the  administration. 

Mr.  Philip  Hilaire,  Director  of  the 
Oakland  County  Reading  Service,  a 
former  junior  high  school  teacher, 
agreed  to  demonstrate  a  lesson  in  three 
different  classes  so  that  all  interested 
teachers  could  observe.  He  secured  a 
list  of  names  of  the  pupils,  studied 
the  school  records  and  test  data,  or¬ 
ganized  his  information  and  selected  an 
ajipropriate  lesson. 

Procedure  DescHbed 

Through  the  demonstration,  Hilaire 
projiosed  to  show  one  simple  way  of  or¬ 
ganizing  a  classroom  to  provide  for  the 
“chant,  pant  and  can’t”  groups  as  well 
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as  identify  some  of  the  elements  of  a 
desirable,  directed,  literature  lesson. 
Initially,  he  worked  with  the  entire  class 
to  establish  learner  readiness,  assure 
basic  common  concepts  and  develop 
many  reasons  for  wanting  to  read  the 
selection.  After  many  questions  and  pur¬ 
poses  for  reading  were  identified,  he 
divided  the  class  into  three  groups  by 
using  the  information  he  had  received 
from  the  school  files.  He  assigned  the 
superior  readers  tasks  which  required 
inferential  reasoning  abilities.  He  an¬ 
ticipated  that  they  would  need  supple¬ 
mentary  books  and  had  obtained  addi¬ 
tional  resources  from  the  state  library. 
He  had  prepared  additional  vocabulary 
exercises  for  those  who  might  read  veiy' 
rapidly.  The  purposes  for  silent  reading 
in  the  average  group  were  more  factual, 
and  stress  was  placed  upon  organization¬ 
al  skills.  For  those  who  completed  the 
assignment,  additional  exercises  in  out¬ 
lining  were  available. 

Having  made  provisions  for  those 
who  could  read  when  the  purposes  were 
clear,  Hilaire  worked  with  those  boys 
and  girls  who  could  not  read  without 
direct  help  from  the  teacher.  Using  ap¬ 
propriate  oral  questions,  he  guided  them 
through  the  selection  paragraph  by  par¬ 
agraph,  sentence  by  sentence,  and  even 
word  by  word  when  necessary.  Diffi¬ 
cult  key  words  were  placed  on  the  board 
for  careful  study.  The  young  people  ob¬ 
viously  found  interest  in  this  procedure. 
They  knew  what  was  happening.  Even 
the  poorest  readers  had  something  to 
contribute. 

Following  a  guided  silent  reading, 
the  class  assembled  to  discuss  the  selec¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  questions  they  had 
raised.  Purposeful  oral  re-reading  fol¬ 
lowed  when  the  situation  suggested  it. 
Opportunities  for  inferential  reasoning. 
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critical  thinking  and  vocabulary  enrich¬ 
ment  resulted  from  the  guided  discus¬ 
sion  and  planned  activities  designed  to 
extend  skills  and  appreciation  of  the 
selection. 

Reaction  to  Demonstration 

The  demonstrations  were  viewed  with 
mixed  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  teach¬ 
ers.  Some  were  enthusiastic;  others  felt 
that  this  approach  required  too  much 
preparation;  a  few  questioned  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  grouping;  some  appeared  passive. 
However,  it  provided  the  basis  for  a 
prolonged  discussion  and  evaluation  of 
various  teaching  practices.  Some  critical 
self-evaluations  resulted.  Essentially, 
Hilaire  won  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  most  of  the  faculty.  He  offered  to 
continue  to  study  the  problem  with 
them  when  they  were  ready  to  make  the 
decision  to  proceed. 

Outgrowth  of  this  Experience 

Three  months  later,  this  writer  met 
with  the  faculty  at  their  teachers’  in¬ 
stitute.  It  was  apparent  at  this  time  that 
the  group  was  anxious  to  move  ahead. 
They  agreed  to  hold  an  after-school 
w'orkshop,  weekly,  for  six  consecutive 
meetings.  Participation  was  entirely  vol¬ 
untary,  and  the  problems  were  selected 
by  the  group.  Twelve  rather  than  six 
meetings  resulted  with  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  teachers  in  attendance  each  time. 
Hilaire  assisted  the  group  with  methods 
for  conducting  a  directed  learning  les¬ 
son,  formal  and  informal  testing  pro¬ 
cedures,  grouping  practices  for  reading 
and  spelling,  and  ways  of  developing 
word  analysis  and  comprehension  skills. 
Considerable  attention  was  given  to  the 
various  kinds  of  materials  readily  avail¬ 
able  in  social  studies  and  language  arts 
which  w’ere  geared  to  the  needs  of  young 
people. 
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At  the  final  workshop  session,  a  com¬ 
mittee  presented  a  thorough  survey  of 
the  reading  and  spelling  needs  of  sev¬ 
enth  and  eighth  grade  students.  An¬ 
other  committee  showed  how  certain 
materials,  if  purchased,  could  be  used. 
Finally,  a  complete  program  for  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  core  classes 
was  proposed  by  the  group. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  at¬ 
tended  the  final  session  and  gave  his 
support  to  the  project.  He  agreed  to  a 
plan  which  suggested  a  central  book 
depository  for  a  variety  of  supplemen¬ 
tary  texts  and  skill  building  materials. 
He  agreed  to  change  the  practice  of 
having  everyone  purchase  the  same 
texts.  Recognizing  that  the  proposed 
program  would  require  many  hours  of 
administrative  planning,  he  still  agreed 
to  consider  it  for  the  next  school  year. 

Three-Track  Program  Devised 

The  teachers  proposed  to  institute  a 
three  track  program  for  meeting  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  and  making  the  task  of 
classroom  organization  less  difficult  and 
more  rewarding  for  pupils.  The  tests 
had  indicated  that  more  than  twenty- 
five  percent  of  the  student  population  in 
both  grades  had  average  or  better  in¬ 
telligence  but  were  functioning  one  or 
more  years  below  grade  level  in  reading. 
These  young  people  were  placed  in  cor¬ 
rectional  classes  after  parental  approval 
was  given. 

Those  boys  and  girls  whose  educa¬ 
tional  achievement  was  equal  to  or  bet¬ 
ter  than  their  mental  capacities  were 
placed  in  developmental  sections.  While 
those  who  were  reading  two  grades 
above  their  grade  placement,  with  I.Q. 
ratings  above  125,  and  who  had  been 
rated  by  their  teachers  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  grade  for  superior  academic 


achievement,  were  placed  in  a  gifted 
group.  This  was  the  proposed  section¬ 
ing  procedure  for  the  fall  semester: 

SEVENTH  GRADE 

m  C 

1 1 

- 

*0  0  ® 

o  6  6  •> 

Z<X  2  S 

Correctional  4  25 

Dei’elopmeutal  6  34 

Gifted  1  35 

To  insure  the  cooperation  of  parents, 
a  letter  was  sent  home  describing  the 
new  plan.  The  program  was  publicized 
in  the  newspaper.  It  also  provided  the 
topic  for  the  first  P.T.A.  meeting  in  the 
fall.  As  expected,  the  response  was  fav¬ 
orable.  Parents  and  students  were  in¬ 
terested  in  a  differentiated  program 
which  promised  to  gear  materials  and 
practices  to  the  success  levels  of  the 
young  people. 


EIGHTH  GRADE 


O  0  O  u 

d  C  d  " 

2  2  5 

4  25 

8  33 

1  35 


Meeting  Individual  Needs 

The  teachers  had  agreed  that  forty- 
five  minutes  of  each  core  period  would 
be  used  for  the  improvement  of  reading 
and  spelling  skills.  Therefore,  many  dif¬ 
ferent  skill  building  devices  and  supple¬ 
mentary  texts  were  ordered  for  the  cen¬ 
tral  depository.  An  important  feature 
was  the  availability  of  resources  at  many 
different  levels  for  skill  development. 
These  included:  Gates-Peardon  PRAC¬ 
TICE  EXERCISES  IN  READING, 
Webster’s  PRACTICE  READERS, 
SRA  READING  LABORATORIES, 
TEEN  AGE  TALES,  BASIC  READ¬ 
ING  SKILLS  FOR  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL,  SPELLING  MAGIC,  the 
new  Fideler  Company  social  studies 
texts  and  picture  portfolios,  Devereaux’s 
AMERICA’S  OWN  STORY  and  similar 
b(K)ks. 

The  developmental  and  gifted  groups 
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Still  purchased  the  required  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  literature,  spelling  and  his¬ 
tory  texts.  In  addition  to  other  materials 
in  the  depository,  the  gifted  groups  had 
access  to  Salisbury’s  BETTER  WORK 
HABITS  and  Lewis’  THIRTY  DAYS 
TO  A  BETTER  VOCABULARY. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  program 
was  to  help  superior  readers  refine  their 
reading  skills  and  develop  effective 
study  habits. 

The  young  people  in  the  correctional 
groups  did  not  purchase  a  specific  text, 
but  paid  a  small  fee  for  the  use  of  re¬ 
sources  in  the  central  depository’. 
WINGS  FOR  READING  by  Carol 
Hovious  took  the  place  of  the  difficult 
literature  text  for  many  of  them.  Stress 
was  placed  upon  the  need  for  differen¬ 
tiated  assignments  within  each  class  de¬ 
spite  this  large  grouping  procedure. 

Hilaire  was  invited  to  return  to  the 
school  to  conduct  a  reading  course  for 
college  credit  during  the  first  semester. 
He  also  spent  a  full  week  visiting  with 
teachers  on  various  reading  problems. 

There  were  many  problems  that  still 
needed  attention.  Although  attempts 
had  been  made  to  improve  library  fa¬ 
cilities,  the  progress  was  slow.  There 


was  a  need  for  more  appropriate  sup¬ 
plementary  texts  and  visual  aids.  Ways 
for  helping  all  students  in  a  class  had 
not  been  refined. 

Improvement  Noted 

The  new  plan  caused  a  number  of 
improvements  in  instructional  practices. 
It  encouraged  all  teachers  to  make  more 
effective  use  of  test  information.  It 
stimulated  a  concern  for  a  variety  of 
materials  to  meet  student  needs.  It  de¬ 
veloped  an  interest  in  learner  readiness, 
purposeful  oral  and  silent  reading,  and 
differentiated  assignments.  It  created 
enthusiasm  for  teaching.  Above  all,  it 
led  to  a  greater  respect  for  the  individu¬ 
al  student. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  young  person’s 
reach  should  exceed  his  grasp?  If  not, 
what  was  the  teacher  for? 

This  progress  report  was  written  to 
encourage  those  who  might  be  marking 
time  not  knowing  where  to  start.  Begin 
with  what  you  have!  The  possibilities 
for  extending  experiences  in  many  areas 
will  present  themselves.  Young  people 
are  invariably  res|x)nsive  to  exploratory 
instruction  which  provides  them  with 
"ideas  to  stretch  on.’’ 


Johnny  Enters  High  School 

FLISF  SFBILLF  BFST 
VotiUac  High  School,  Pontiac,  Michigan 


J  OHNNY,  with  all  the  publicity  he  has 
received  in  recent  periodicals,  P.T.A.’s, 
and  palavers,  has  come  to  high  school. 
He  has  suffered  (or  enjoyed)  the  con¬ 
troversy  of  the  layman,  the  psychologist, 
the  prognosticator,  and  the  pedagogue. 
He  has  been  the  center  of 'seminars, 
and  the  dilemma  of  diagnosticians, 
johnny  has  been  tested  and  tabulated; 
he  has  been  subjected  to  basic  skills; 
word  attacks,  recognitions,  and  analy¬ 
sis;  rate,  speed,  vocabulary,  comprehen¬ 
sion,  interpretation;  and  tools.  He  has 
been  exposed  to  programs  for  the  slow 
learner  and  the  gifted  child;  he  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  developmental  and  remedial 
courses;  he  has  read  to  lengthen  eye 
span,  shorten  reading  time,  and  abom¬ 
inate  abstractions. 

Cataloguing  Students 

Yes,  with  such  a  background,  Johnny 
enters  high  school!  He  is  a  normal 
child  with  normal  instincts,  normal  in¬ 
telligence,  and  a  normal  outlook  on  life 
in  general.  But  very  s(X)n  it  is  discov¬ 
ered  that  despite  a  CA-39  full  of  graphs, 
norms,  and  statistical  I.Q’s,  this  new 
enrollee  doesn’t  read.  Immediately  the 
old  remedial  machinery  goes  into  action, 
and  soon  the  child  is  lost  in  a  ma/.e  of 
reformation  to  fit  him  to  a  new  hier¬ 
archy.  He  is  harassed  by  diagnosis  and 
dilemma;  he  finds  himself  in  the  same 
old  didactic  groove  —  abbreviated, 
stepped-up,  toned  down,  but  annoying¬ 
ly  repetitious.  Gradually  the  inevitable 
ennui,  the  boredom,  and  the  obtuseness 


set  in,  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
ceases  to  be  curricular.  At  this  point  a 
circumspect  reevaluation  of  learning  is 
a  “must." 

Surveying  Education 

Fducation  is  a  business,  an  occupa- 
pation,  a  responsibility;  not  an  extra¬ 
curricular  activity.  However,  this  cate¬ 
gory  seems  to  be  where  schooling  is 
pigeon-holed  in  the  life  of  the  teenager 
today.  School  is  the  place  in  which  he 
spends,  under  duress  of  law,  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  the  annoyance  of  teachers, 
as  few  hours  a  day  as  possible.  If  he  is 
lucky  he  can  finangle  a  program  which 
allows  him  to  "sleep  in”  mornings,  run 
his  required  courses  four  consecutive 
hours,  and  leave  by  one  o’clock  to  get 
to  his  job?  job?  Oh,  yes — that  occupa¬ 
tion  whereby  he  can  acquire  enough 
money  to  handle  his  necessities — cars, 
clothes,  entertainment,  and  hobbies. 

Shifting  Emphasis 

I  he  shifting  of  emphasis  on  school 
has  come  about  gradually  but  insidious¬ 
ly.  First,  the  depression  with  depleted 
budgets  brought  shortened  school  terms. 
Next,  the  war  with  its  demanded  re¬ 
distribution  of  manpower  brought  em¬ 
ployment  to  the  high  school  student. 
Then,  at  the  cessation  of  the  war,  there 
was  no  snap-back;  the  high  school  stu¬ 
dent  remained  a  part  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  pictut'e.  Today  in  the  face  of 
space  shortage,  personnel  shortage,  and 
a  new  set  of  values,  vve  are  dealing  with 
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a  teenager  who  is  a  new  entity.  For 
Johnny,  w'hat  need  to  read?  In  rapid 
succession  his  time  has  been  dominated 
by  hot  rods,  rock-and-roll,  television, 
comic  books,  movie,  a  driver’s  license, 
going  steady,  a  customized  car,  abbre¬ 
viated  courses,  canned  music,  stream¬ 
lined  curriculum,  tape  recorders,  audio¬ 
visual  gimmicks,  condensed  versions  of 
tbe  classics — for  Johnny,  what  need  to 
read? 

Helping  Child 

As  educators  at  the  secondary  level 
we  must  recognize  that  our  first  step  in 
the  reconstitution  of  Johnny’s  learning 
is  a  gift — a  gift  of  time.  Our  next  con¬ 
tribution  is  that  precious  art  which  is 
fast  becoming  a  lost  art — how  to  read 
for  pleasure.  The  student  comes  to  the 
secondary  plane  better  indoctrinated, 
better  taught,  better  prepared,  and  bet¬ 
ter  catalogued  than  ever  before.  He  has 
been  molded  by  ten  solid  years  of  the 
most  expert  pedagogy  of  all  time,  from 
kindergarten’s  reading  readiness  prepa¬ 
ration,  through  the  “pot-boiler”  stage  of 
reading  through  enrichment  by  fac¬ 
tual  references,  to  the  threshold  of  ma¬ 
turity.  We  owe  him  not  a  re-teaching 
of  basic  principles,  and  not  a  sugar- 
coated  re-hashing  of  w'hat  he  has  already 
been  through.  The  high  school  student 
needs  a  full  day  every  day — from  8:30 
A.M.  to  3:30  P.M.  at  school;  this  is 
our  primary  and  foremost  obligation  to 
him — a  stipulated  number  of  hours  per 
day  w'ithout  deviation;  without  change. 
For  Johnny  can  read,  and  Johnny  can 
think.  All  he  needs  is  a  place  in  which 
to  read  and  a  designated  time  scheduled 
in  which  to  read;  he  needs  time  and 


place  provided  to  give  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  mediate,  to  think,  to  reason, 
and  to  solve. 

Molding  Interest 

With  such  provision,  Johnny  can  be 
guided  to  the  greatest  of  leisure  pur¬ 
suits,  reading  for  pleasure.  He  will  find 
a  delight  which  supersedes  the  television 
and  coerces  the  hot  rod.  Never  has 
there  been  such  wealth  of  material, 
such  beauty  of  color,  such  splendor  of 
artistry,  such  myriad  subjects,  sucb 
economy  of  price  as  the  printed  page 
offers  today.  Each  classroom  should  have 
its  book-nook  loaded  with  attractions, 
extensions  of  the  subject  “gift  wrapped” 
on  every  level,  and  on  every  possible 
angle  of  relativity  to  the  subject  taught. 
Johnny  must  seethe  in  anticipation  of 
perusal,  but  must  not  be  denied  realiza¬ 
tion;  give  him  a  class  period  a  week  to 
enjoy  his  subject  matter  vicariously  via 
the  volume  on  the  “fun”  shelf!  He  must 
not  be  hampered  by  speed  tests,  com¬ 
prehension  tests,  stop  watches,  or  writ¬ 
ten  reports  to  be  corrected  and  rewrit¬ 
ten. 

Anticipating  Goal 

“Backward,  oh  backward,  O  Time  in 
thy  flight;  make  him  a  child  once  again” 
— a  seventeen-year-old  child  with  the 
eagerness,  the  enthusiasm,  the  desire  of 
a  seven-year-old  first  grader  who  “wants 
to  know.”  For  the  secondary  instructor, 
a  required  text — a  teacher’s  first  grade 
reading  material — should  be  placed  on 
his  desk  between  the  Bible  and  the  dic¬ 
tionary — a  key,  as  it  were,  to  the  trans¬ 
migration  of  John  from  an  elementary 
to  a  secondary  stratum.  And  for  John¬ 
ny,  what  need  to  read?  For  fun,  man! 


Standing  by 

MARY  GREEN 

Pontiac  Public  Schools,  Pontiac,  Michigan 


STARS  IN  THEIR  EYES 

OMEWHERE  many  years  ago  I  saw 
this  quotation,  “The  lack  of  something 
to  feel  important  about  is  almost  the 
greatest  tragedy  a  man  can  have.” 

I  like  to  substitute  the  words  “new 
teacher”  for  the  word  “man.”  In  making 
this  substitution  1  know  that  the  best 
can  be  brought  forth  from  these  new 
teachers  with  whom  I  work  each  day  if 
in  some  way  I  can  make  them  feel  that 
they  are  important. 

I  will  remember  the  day  Mr.  Smith 
asked  me  to  share  a  social  study  period 
with  him  and  his  class.  He  introduced 
the  class  to  me  by  saying  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  child  who  felt  himself  an 
important  part  of  the  '■ot  m  would  be 
a  bappy  child.  He  in^ioductd  the  chil¬ 
dren  by  the  tasks  they  had  chosen  to 
do  in  the  room.  By  the  tinjc  he  had  fin¬ 
ished,  each  child  had  stood  in  some 
group  and  been  recognized  as  being  im¬ 
portant  to  the  function  of  his  group  and 
his  room. 

After  this  introduction  the  children 
went  into  a  panel  and  group  discussion 
of  England.  They  included  both  Mr. 
Smith  and  me  in  their  discussion.  In 
fact,  we  became  their  resource  people. 

As  I  said  goodbye  to  this  enthusiastic 
group  I  felt  that  with  teachers  like  Mr. 
Smith,  who  had  the  ability  to  make  all 
of  his  boys  and  girls  feel  important,  tbe 
sun  would  shine  brightly  on  America’s 
future.  The  climax  to  this  enjoyable 
observation  came,  however,  just  as  I 
was  leaving.  One  of  the  boys  came  up 


to  me  and  said,  “Mrs.  Green,  it  was  a 
privilege  to  have  you  in  our  room  to¬ 
day.” 

The  art  of  making  people  feel  impor¬ 
tant  has  been  passed  on  to  this  boy  by 
Mr.  Smith  and  he,  in  turn,  made  me 
feel  a  bit  important,  too.  I  liked  it. 

I  have  found  that  the  “feel  impor¬ 
tant”  principle  works  well  with  new 
teachers.  It  develops  a  feeling  of  security’ 
and  worthwhileness.  It  keeps  the  stars 
in  their  eyes  and  the  laughter  in  their 
voices. 

Order  from  Chaos 

1  well  remember  one  of  my  first  con¬ 
tacts  with  another  first  year  teacher. 
Miss  Moore  loved  children,  and  one  of 
her  greatest  desires  was  to  be  a  good 
teacher. 

As  I  walked  into  Miss  Moore’s  room 
one  day  in  early  September  the  din  was 
at  a  fever-high  pitch.  I  came  in  just  in 
time  to  hear  a  resounding  WHACK  as 
she  brought  a  large  ruler,  which  she 
held  in  her  hand,  down  on  her  desk 
shouting  as  she  did  so,  “BE  QUIET!” 

For  an  instant  there  was  a  death-like 
stillness  in  the  room,  and  I  seized  upon 
this  moment  to  say  as  quietly  as  I  could, 
“Boys  and  girls,  I  have  a  surprise  for 
you.  I  would  like  to  talk  the  surprise 
over  with  your  teacher.  In  order  to  do 
this  I  will  need  to  have  you  work  as 
quietly  as  possible.”  Tbe  suggestion 
worked  something  that  surprised  even 
me. 

The  surprise,  which  I  had  planned. 
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was  a  spelling  game  whieh  we  played 
together  as  soon  as  I  had  talked  to  their 
exhausted  teacher.  She  was  more  than 
willing  to  have  someone  else  take  over 
even  for  a  little  while. 

1  always  like  to  give  some  genuine 
praise  to  a  teacher  in  front  of  her  chil¬ 
dren  if  it  is  at  all  possible.  I  was  in  a 
quandry.  What  could  I  possibly  find  to 
give  Miss  Moore  genuine  praise  about 
in  the  chaos  I  had  found  there? 

It  finally  occurred  to  me  that  the 
seating  arrangement  had  been  very  well 
planned.  I  told  Miss  Moore,  as  well  as 
her  boys  and  girls,  that  the  seating  ar¬ 
rangement  had  made  the  game  easier 
to  play.  I  said  1  thought  that  their  teach¬ 
er  had  made  a  wise  choice  in  arranging 
them  this  way. 

A  l(K)k  of  relief  passed  over  the 
teacher’s  face,  and  Uie  children’s  faces 
were  all  smiles. 

However,  my  next  step  was  to  have 
a  private  interview  with  Miss  Moore. 
Together  we  worked  out  some  organiza¬ 
tion  ideas  for  her  to  use.  After  we  plan¬ 
ned  together,  I  taught  several  lessons 
for  her.  It  was  very  difficult  for  Miss 
Moore  to  realize  that  good  room  or¬ 
ganization  is  planned  and  doesn’t  just 
happen.  At  times  I  thought  that  the 
battle  was  lost,  for  it  wasn’t  until  the 
second  semester  that  things  really  im¬ 
proved. 

Now,  a  year  later,  1  feel  a  thrill  of 
pride  when  1  go  into  her  room.  Her  ap¬ 
preciation  is  always  evident.  How  do  1 
know?  By  the  smile  on  her  face  and  by 
the  way  her  children  greet  me. 

We  have  a  close  feeling  of  friend¬ 
ship,  too,  established  through  working 
together  on  a  problem  which  we  finally 
licked.  Miss  Moore  knows  that  help  is 
near  if  she  needs  it  or  wants  it.  She 
feels  free  to  bring  any  problem  to  her 


Helping  Teacher  without  feeling  she  is 
inadequate  by  doing  so. 

Step  by  Step 

There  is  an  old  Chinese  proverb 
which  says,  “A  journey  of  a  thousand 
miles  must  begin  with  a  single  step.” 

This  single  step,  as  far  as  the  Help¬ 
ing  Teacher  is  concerned,  seems  to  be 
tbe  establishment  of  a  firm  rapport  with 
each  of  the  new  teachers  with  whom 
she  is  to  work  each  year. 

In  the  Pontiac  schools  1  feel  that  we 
are  most  fortunate  in  this  respect.  The 
first  time  that  we  meet  each  new  teach¬ 
er  we  take  a  substitute  teacher  with  us. 
The  substitute  teacher  takes  over  the 
new  teacher’s  room  while  the  new  teach¬ 
er  and  1  sit  down  in  some  quiet  spot 
and  get  acquainted. 

This  is  almost  an  ideal  way  of  ap¬ 
proach,  but  there  are  times  w’hen  this 
is  not  enough,  for  the  stigma  of  “snoop- 
ervisor”  still  prevails  in  the  minds  of  a 
few.  \\  hen  this  happens,  the  Helping 
Teacher  finds  that  a  lot  of  Helping 
Teacher  readiness  must  be  developed 
before  the  new  teacher  is  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  help  that  she  may  need  so 
desperately.  It  is  a  step-by-step  progress 
that  cannot  be  hurried. 

Helping,  Not  Spying 

1  am  reminded  at  this  point  of  Miss 
Jones.  1  thought  that  1  had  finally  con¬ 
vinced  her  that  1  wanted  only  to  help 
her,  not  to  spy  on  her  as  she  had  sup¬ 
posed. 

One  day  she  met  me  in  the  teachers’ 
lounge  and  invited  me  to  come  into  her 
room  and  observe  a  reading  class.  1  was 
elated.  At  last,  1  thought.  I’m  going  to 
be  able  to  see  wbat  1  can  do  to  help  her. 
From  what  1  had  been  able  to  observe, 
when  1  had  been  in  and  out  of  her 
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room,  her  technitjues  were  poor  and  her 
discipline  was  weak. 

As  I  entered  her  room,  she  seemed 
rather  cold  and  unhappy,  hut  not  un¬ 
til  later  did  I  learn  how  really  unhappy 
she  was.  After  the  lesson  was  over  and 
during  a  recess  period  she  told  me  quite 
hluntly  that  she  knew  I  had  been  sent 
by  her  principal  to  spy  on  her.  I  re¬ 
minded  her  that  she  had  asked  me  to 
come  in  of  her  own  free  will. 

Her  answer  was,  “Yes,  but  after  I 
tlid  it  another  teacher  and  I  were  sure 
that  you  had  come  in  to  ‘snoop  and  re¬ 
port’.” 

Butterflies  in  the  Stomach 

Many  times  it  is  a  combination  of 
ideas  and  suggestions  that  enables  a 
teacher  to  reach  firm  ground  and  gives 
her  the  feeling  of  security  in  what  she 
does  because  you,  as  an  old  hand,  have 
done  the  thing  suggested  and  it  has 
worked  for  you. 

Mrs.  Peters  was  a  new  teacher  who 
had  just  finished  her  training  through 
the  speed-up  program.  She  asked  for  an 
interview  with  the  Helping  Teacher  to 
discuss  the  reading  situation  in  her  fifth 
grade. 

She  confided  to  me  that  her  pupils 
were  not  all  able  to  read  the  fifth-grade 
reader.  She  blamed  herself  for  the 
dilemma,  saying  that  she  must  have 
done  something  wrong,  and  now  she 
said,  “Can  you  help  me  straighten  out 
this  mess?  I’m  ashamed  to  ask  anyone 
else.” 

“You  and  I  can  work  this  out  togeth¬ 
er,  I’m  sure,”  I  told  her. 

“\\'e  will  decide  on  the  approach  to¬ 
gether,  but  you  will  be  the  one  to  see 
that  the  plan  is  carried  out.” 

First,  we  grouped  the  children  who 
were  really  above  the  fifth-grade  read¬ 


ing  level,  giving  them  many  new  and 
interesting  things  to  do,  such  as  read¬ 
ing  in  the  science  area,  preparing  and 
performing  experiments  for  the  class. 
W  e  encouraged  more  detailed  exploring 
of  their  hobbies,  more  critical  thinking 
concerning  their  reading,  and  better  re¬ 
porting  on  interesting  articles  w’hich 
they  had  found  in  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers. 

Next,  we  talked  about  the  children 
who  would  need  proper  motivation  and 
practice  and  review'  of  previous  reading 
skills  in  order  to  be  able  to  read  the 
fifth-grade  reader. 

Much  to  Mrs.  Peters’  surprise  we 
found  six  pupils  who,  according  to  their 
permanent  record,  ranged  in  ability 
from  2nd  grade  through  low  4th  grade. 

W'e  studied  the  reading  cards  to  see 
what  these  children  had  read.  W^e  found 
that  they  had  had  all  available  low'er 
level  books.  W'e  decided  that  we  would 
need  a  reading  book  that  had  exciting 
stories.  The  book  would  need  a  low  vo¬ 
cabulary. 

W'e  had  to  be  sure  that  the  manual 
accompanying  this  book  was  a  good  one, 
too — a  manual  with  many  ideas  for 
teaching  the  reading  skills  needed  at 
second-to  fourth-grade  level,  a  manual 
that  would  give  Mrs.  Peters  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  skills  should  be  taught  as 
a  basis  in  a  developmental  reading  pro¬ 
gram.  Mrs.  Peters  would  be  able  to  use 
these  ideas  with  any  group  who  needed 
a  good  review  of  these  skills. 

Mrs.  Peters  seemed  delighted,  enthu¬ 
siastic,  and  eager  to  begin  at  once.  I 
cautioned  her  about  moving  too  fast 
with  her  small  group.  “Do  lots  of  mo¬ 
tivating,  vocabulary  building  and  skill 
practice  with  these  children.  Give  them 
time  to  talk  about  their  experiences,  and 
above  all,  don’t  expect  a  miracle,  for 
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you  are  re-building  and  repairing.  Be 
happy  if  someone  suddenly  says,  “Gee! 
Beading  is  fun,  isn’t  it,  Mrs.  Peters!” 

When  1  saw  Mrs.  Peters  again  two 
weeks  later  she  was  bubbling  over  with 
excitement. 

"Our  plan  is  working  so  well,”  she 
said,  “but,  best  of  all,  I  have  learned  so 
much  from  that  manual.  1  use  the  ideas 
wherever  they  were  needed  in  spelling, 
arithmetic,  language,  or  social  studies.” 

Mrs.  Peters  was  eager  to  have  me 
visit  her  room  for  a  whole  morning  so 
that  I  could  see  our  plan  in  action.  She 
said,  “The  children  and  I  have  a  sur¬ 
prise  for  you,  we  hope.” 

1  he  visit  to  Mrs.  Peters’  room  was  a 
heartwarming  experience.  The  surprise 
came  when  I  realized  that  she  had  split 
her  group  up  in  arithmetic,  as  well  as 
in  reading.  I  saw’  in  that  room  children 
working  at  their  own  level  in  arithme¬ 
tic — a  flexible  grouping,  so  that  any 
child  who  thought  that  he  could  handle 
work  in  another  group  could  try  it  and 
decide  for  himself  whether  he  was  readv 
for  that  group  or  not. 

1  saw  the  small  reading  group  in  ac¬ 
tion,  too.  They  were  starting  a  new 
story  about  I\ew  York  City’s  fabulous 
I'.mpire  State  Building.  Through  group 
discussion  the  teacher  found  one  child 
who  was  very  frightened  of  going  up 
in  an  elevator. 

This  child,  when  given  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  describe  w’hat  his  fear  was  like, 
said,  “My  legs  just  won’t  hold  me  up. 
My  stomach  seems  to  have  butterflies  in 
it.  I’m  just  plain  scared." 

Not  one  of  the  children  in  the  group 
had  been  above  the  fifth  floor  in  any  of 
the  buildings  in  downtown  Pontiac  al¬ 
though  we  have  one  or  two  buildings 
with  ten  floors. 

The  lesson  came  to  a  close,  and  I 


felt  that  the  praise  I  gave  Mrs.  Peters 
was  most  inadequate. 

Mrs.  Peters  said  thoughtfully, 
“Thanks  so  much  for  your  suggestion 
about  asking  the  children’s  parents  to 
take  them  to  the  top  floor  of  one  of  our 
larger  huildings.  Then,  too,  I  think  that 
I'll  plan  a  social  studies  trip  to  Detroit 
for  the  whole  class.  Maybe  we  could  go 
to  the  top  floor  of  one  of  those  buildings. 

“You  know,  Mrs.  Green,  I  think  the 
Helping  Teacher  program  here  in  Pon¬ 
tiac  is  wonderful  because  it  gives  me  a 
feeling  of  security  in  what  1  do.” 

Around  The  Clock 

The  Helping  Teacher  program  is  an 
around-the-clock  job,  for  much  of  the 
gathering  of  materials  that  is  taken  to 
the  new  teachers  and  they  do  want 
concrete  help,  not  just  lip  service  must 
be  prepared  after  school.  Yes,  even  aft¬ 
er  the  dinner  hour.  Having  thirtv 
new  teachers  is  like  having  thirty  class- 
r(K)ms,  each  one  with  its  own  needs. 

It  is  difficult  to  set  up  a  schedule  of 
time  to  meet  each  person.  A  new  teach¬ 
er  wants  the  help  you  are  bringing  her, 
not  a  week  hence,  but  immediatelv.  The 
s(K)ner  the  better. 

The  Helping  Teachers  try  to  see  each 
teacher  on  their  list  every  week,  if  only 
for  a  short  time.  This  is  a  big  order 
since  these  beginning  teachers  are  scat¬ 
tered  in  twenty-four  schools  and  there 
are  only  two  of  us  to  do  this  work  at 
the  present  time.  W'e  have  found  that 
once  a  week  is  almost  a  must  in  order 
to  keep  the  rapjwrt  on  a  firm  friendship 
basis. 

Sharing  Success 

1  had  always  felt  that  the  teaching 
of  children  was  one  of  the  most  reward¬ 
ing  experience  which  a  person  could 
have.  Now  in  my  third  year  as  a  Help- 
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ing  Teacher  1  find  that  helping  new 
teachers  brings  even  a  greater  reward. 
To  see  someone  climb  the  ladder  to  suc¬ 
cess  is  a  very  thrilling  e.xperience  next 
to  climbing  the  ladder  yourself. 

Aids 

Some  of  the  many  services  that  our 
Helping  Teacher  program  offers  new 
teachers  are: 

1.  Compiled  sets  of  stories,  poems, 
ideas,  skits,  and  dialogues  for  holi¬ 
days  and  seasons  throughout  the 
school  year. 

2.  A  monthly  newspaper  entitled 
Pontiac’s  liou'  and  Arrou'  for  our 
third  graders,  styled  to  third-grade 
reading  level. 

i.  Pictures,  stories,  craft  ideas  to  use 
in  social  studies,  science,  reading 
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and  other  subjects  wherever  the 
teacher  feels  the  need  of  help. 

4.  Demonstration  lessons  in  any  area 
from  Kindergarten  through  sixth 
grade. 

5.  Discussions  with  parent  groups 
through  P.T.A.  on  how  they  can 
best  help  their  children  in  reading 
at  home. 

Last  year  when  the  Helping  Teach¬ 
ers  returned  from  a  reading  conference 
at  Temple  University  in  Philadelphia, 
eight  of  our  elementary  schools  re¬ 
quested  a  report  of  this  conference  for 
their  faculty  group. 

Since  our  services  as  Helping  Teach¬ 
ers  know  no  boundaries,  we  find  that 
time  never  hangs  heavily  on  our  hands 
and  that  most  of  our  leisure  is  spent  in 
planning  how  to  be  of  greater  assistance 
to  new  teachers. 


Around  the  Clock 

Personal  Experiences  With  Reading 

IRMA  JOHNSON 

Pontiac  Public  Schools,  Pontiac,  Michigan 


linages  Reflected 

J  L  ST  as  the  mirror  reflected  the  moon’s 
image  for  the  legendary  King’s  daughter, 
so  pupils  reflect  the  results  of  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  teacher’s  stimulated  salesman¬ 
ship  in  the  selection  of  their  voluntary 
reading  material. 

Black  Cats 

What  is  it  that  the  teacher  wishes 
her  children  will  want  to  read? 

The  field  of  the  reading  subjects  is 
so  varied  that  the  teacher’s  target  could 
be  anything — black  cats,  for  instance! 
She  can  hit  a  bull’s  eye  almost  every 
time  if  she  sets  her  sights  in  a  given  di¬ 
rection  then  concentrates  on  the  idea. 

Grab  Your  Hat!  Get  Your  Coat! 

A  teacher  remarked,  “According  to 
my  course  of  study  I’m  to  teach  a  unit 
on  India.  At  this  moment  I  don’t  know 
anything  worth  mentioning  about  In¬ 
dia.  For  all  1  know  every  Indian  is  a 
turbaned  snake  charmer,” 

However,  the  good  teacher  believed 
in  meeting  problems  where  she  found 
them.  She  set  about  to  prepare  lerself 
to  teach  that  unit  on  India.  While  she 
did  her  research  her  own  mental  ex¬ 
citement  grew.  The  attention  she  gave 
her  subject  carried  over  to  her  class.  The 
children  began  to  participate  in  the 
project,  and  their  curiosity  mounted  as 
they  learned  more  about  this  fascinat¬ 
ing  place  called  India. 


Soon  most  of  the  children  were  seek¬ 
ing  books,  looking  through  magazines, 
and  bringing  in  news  clippings  about 
the  subject  at  hand.  Some  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  collected  was  too  difficult  reading 
for  complete  understanding,  but  the  in¬ 
terest  ran  rampant  for  as  long  as  the 
teacher  poured  into  the  vat  her  own  un¬ 
abated  enthusiasm. 

Fertility 

One  sixth  grade  boy  brought  from 
home  a  ponderous  looking  encyclopedia 
with  fine  print  and  having  several  pic¬ 
tures.  The  boy,  Clifford,  displayed  these 
pictures,  explaining  each  as  he  turned 
the  pages. 

“This  little  picture,”  he  pointed  out, 
“shows  three  Indian  women.  It  says 
here,  under  the  picture,  ‘Praying  for 
Fertility.’  You  see,”  he  went  on,  “the 
soil  in  India  is  probably  barren,  and 
the  women  think  their  prayers  will 
bring  rich  soil.” 

Not  complete  connotation  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  but  there  was  adequate  mean¬ 
ing  for  Clifford’s  comprehension  of  In¬ 
dia  at  the  sixth-grade  level. 

Subtle  Changes 

W’ho  knows  the  breadth  of  one’s 
reading  interests  unless  one  has  had 
diversified  reading  experiences?  One 
needs  to  become  familiar  with  many 
types  of  reading  matter. 

All  of  the  time  the  teacher  is  shar- 
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inj4  this  Icrvor  with  her  pupils  their 
interests  are  changing  so  imperceptibly 
that  they  hardly  realize  that  they  are 
being  steeped  in  readiness  for  new  ven¬ 
tures  in  other  reading  channels. 

On  Their  Ouni 

\\  hat  do  children  want  to  read  when 
they  read  -without  conscious  suggestion? 

\\  hile  the  child’s  reading  is  still  in 
the  narrow  limits  of  his  accidental  ex¬ 
periences,  he  frequently  tends  to  lean 
toward  one,  or  never  more  than  a  few, 
fields  of  reading,  depending  on  his  age 
and  his  hobbies.  However,  some  chil¬ 
dren  invariably  cboose  books  of  jokes, 
riddles,  or  poetry,  partly  '  from  the 
standpoint  of  humor,  partly  because 
short  passages  seem  easier  to  read.  Of 
course,  many  children  like  poetry  or 
humorous  selections  for  their  own  sake. 
Fdward  Lear’s  nonsense  verse  is  very- 
popular — if  the  edition  is  new,  yvith  its 
brighter  pictures  and  better  print — but 
children  yvill  have  no  part  of  the  old 
editions. 

Five-Year-Olds 

\\’hat  books  do  kindergarten  children 
like? 

Tbe  five-year-olds  have  interests  as 
different  as  the  children  in  the  class. 
■At  the  same  time  they  all  seem  to  like 
the  book  of  any  one  person’s  choice. 

One  little  girl  spoke  up,  "I  like  books 
about  birds.” 

“So  do  I!  I  do,  too!”  chorused  several 
of  the  other  children. 

“They  sing  so  nice,”  continued  the 
little  girl,  determined  to  have  her  say. 

A  small,  serious-faced  lad  explained, 
“1  like  books  about  kittens.  They  have 
soft  fur.” 

A  teacher  told  how  children  some¬ 
times  pick  up  books  showing  pictures 


of  stars  and  the  sky,  but  usually  only 
to  lcK)k  at  the  pictures.  One  year  there 
was  an  exception  to  the  rule.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  three  gifted  children  in 
the  r(K)m  were  so  enthusiastic  about 
space  that  they  kept  the  teacher  busy- 
supplying  them  yvith  fresh  material  on 
the  subject. 

As  a  sample  of  the  conversation  in 
yvhich  these  little  felloyvs  engaged,  the 
teacher  repeated  one  boy’s  observation, 
“That  yvord  says  ‘meteor’  because  that 
is  a  meteor.” 

“But  alas!”  sighed  the  teacher  in 
mock  resignation,  “search  as  I  have,  in¬ 
dependent  reading  has  never  quite 
achieved  so  high  a  level  in  my  room 
since  that  time.  That  yvas  a  bumper 
crop  in  anybody’s  kindergarten!”; 

Imagination 

Children  at  all  levels,  kindergarten 
included,  are  interested  in  space  these 
days. 

“We  just  haven’t  enough  books  about 
space  to  meet  the  demand,”  said  one  of 
the  librarians.  “Of  course,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  “children  have  their  pet  au¬ 
thors  and  special  kinds  of  reading 
yvhich  appeal  to  them  and  stir  their  im¬ 
agination.” 

Favorites 

All  children  like  fairy  tales,  especial¬ 
ly  the  fourth  and  fifth  graders.  Six-year- 
olds  still  favor  Mother  Goose  stories,  as 
yvell  as  stories  of  the  farm  and  the  zoo. 

As  for  favorite  yvriters  of  children’s 
stories,  some  of  the  most  loved  stories  of 
pioneer  life  are  yvritten  by  Laura  Ingalls 
Wilder.  Tbe  most  popular  of  ber  books 
are:  BY  THE  SHORES  OF  SILVER 
LAKE,  EARMER  BOY,  the  easier 
books,  LITTLE  HOUSE  IN  THE  BIG 
WOODS,  LITTLE  TOWN  ON  THE 
PRAIRIE,  LITTLE  HOUSE  ON  THE 
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PRAIRIH  and  ON  THE  BANKS  OF 
PI  UM  CREEK. 

The  children  in  the  second  grade 
seem  to  prefer  Margaret  W'ise  Brown’s 
stories.  These  books  are  simple  to  read, 
and  some  of  the  best  liked  bv  small 
children  arc  LITTLE  BRASS  BAND, 
LITTLE  COW  BOY,  and  LITTLE  IS¬ 
LAND,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Gold¬ 
en  MacDonald.  Then  there  is  RED 
LIGHT,  GREEN  LIGHT  which  kin- 
dergartners  particularly  like.  Two  of 
her  books,  WONDERFUL  DAY  and 
YOL’NG  KANGAROO,  are  enjoyed 
through  the  fourth  grade. 

Miriam  Mason  and  Robert  Lawson 
have  captivated  the  third  and  fourth 
graders.  As  for  Miriam  Mason,  children 
like  her  pioneer  storv  of  CAROLINE 
AND  HER  KETTLE  NAMED 
MAUDE.  Second  grade  through  fourth 
keep  copies  of  LITTLE  JONATHAN 
and  MIDDLE  SISTER  moving  from 
the  shelves.  Younger  children  make  hap¬ 
py  use  of  SUSANNAH  THE  PIONEER 
COW. 

It  is  possible  now  to  get  reprints  of 
the  delightful  storv  of  YOUNG  MR. 
MEEKER  AND  HIS  EXCITING 
JOURNEY. 

Robert  Lawson  has  intrigued  chil¬ 
dren  for  a  long  time  with  his  BEN 
AND  ME,  THEY  WERE  STRONG 
AND  GOOD,  which  is  a  biography  of 
parents.  Grades  three  to  six  like  his 
RABBIT  HILL,  but  this  is  also  a  good 
book  to  read  to  second-grade  children. 
They  experience  a  warm  feeling  of  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding  of  the  home  and 
the  friendly  animals  in  the  garden. 

Those  fourth  graders  like  Robert 
McCloskey’s  HOMER  PRICE,  too. 

The  Dr.  Seuss  books  are  perennial. 
They  are  widely  read  in  all  of  the 
grades. 


“Prehistorical  animal  bf;oks  are  al¬ 
most  as  popular  as  books  about  space,” 
explained  one  teacher.  “From  second 
grade  through  junior  high  school  both 
boys  and  girls  are  attracted  with  the 
record  of  primitive  life.” 

Another  reported,  “Fifty  percent  of 
,  my  pupils  want  to  get  factual  material 
on  library  day.  The  others  in  the  group 
are  divided  in  their  choices.  The  boys 
seem  to  prefer  adventure  stories.  The 
Lawson  books  tend  toward  adventure. 
Fifth-grade  girls  still  like  fairy  stories.” 

This  taste  for  the  imaginative  fairy¬ 
tale  does  continue  to  the  sixth  grade  to 
some  extent. 

In  the  American  Adventure  Series 
there  are  many  appealing  stories  for 
the  reluctant  reader.  The  boys,  particu¬ 
larly,  get  considerable  satisfaction  from 
completing  an  exciting  story  like  POR- 
TUGEE  PHILIPS  AND  THE  FIGHT¬ 
ING  SIOUX. 

Tap  a  Subterranean  Stream 

Although  reading  interests  of  chil¬ 
dren  are  everywhere,  these  interests  are 
sometimes  hidden  from  view  like  the 
subterranean  stream.  But  like  the  stream 
that  is  tapped,  interests  can  gush  forth 
when  they  are  released.  There  are  times, 
too,  when  this  underground  supply  is 
too  far  recessed  to  be  reached  except  by 
the  greatest  effort. 

One  example  of  this  defensive  lack 
of  interest  occurred  in  a  fourth-grade  li¬ 
brary  class.  Every  child  except  one  boy 
was  searching  for  his  favorite  book.  This 
lad  sat  alone  at  a  reading  table,  doing 
nothing.  W'hen  asked  if  he  would  like 
some  help  to  find  a  book,  he  answered, 
“I’m  going  to  be  a  lawyer,  but  there  are 
no  law  books.  I  don’t  want  to  read  any¬ 
thing  but  law  books.” 
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For  the  moment  he  was  covering  up 
his  inability  to  read  by  feigning  lack  of 
interest  in  any  book  that  could  possibly 
be  available.  The  digging  here  to  reach 
for  the  stream  could  involve  many  ap¬ 
proaches  and  much  labor,  with  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  only  partial  success.  However, 
achieving  one’s  goal  in  any  particular 
challenging  case  has  its  rewards,  too. 

rhv  Box  Seat 

Most  children  have  their  own  read¬ 
ing  tastes  spurred  on  by  the  events  of 
the  day,  or  born  of  family  activities. 


but  these  interests  are  often  too  meager 
for  the  children’s  greatest  reading  de¬ 
velopment.  The  teacher  is  in  the  en¬ 
viable  position  of  holding  the  key  to  the 
broad  expanse  of  their  whole  concern  in 
reading. 

By  her  enthusiastic  stimulation  chil¬ 
dren’s  interests  unfold  like  the  giant 
desert  blossom  after  the  infrequent  de¬ 
luge.  The  power  to  change  children’s 
lives  by  the  direction  their  reading  takes 
is  indeed  a  serious  calling  to  any  teach¬ 
er  dedicated  to  the  enormity  of  her  job. 


SCIENCE  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS 

Reviewed  by  PAUL  ZANKOWICH,  Teacher 

East  Meadow,  (N.  Y.)  Public  Schools 


More  Marvels  of  Industrial  Science. 
By  Burr  \V’.  Luyson.  N.  Y'.  Dutton.  1958. 
S3. 50. 

Thu  readers  of  this  book  are  taken  behind 
the  scenes  of  many  of  the  superbly  equipped 
laboratories  of  some  of  our  leadinK  industries 
and  the  revolutionary  new  discoveries  of 
American  scientific  research  and  their  appli¬ 
cation  to  industry  and  contemporary  living  are 
pointed  out.  Excellent  reading  for  those  in 
high  school  with  scientific  interests  and 
eompetencies. — Paul  Zankowich 


The  World  of  Carbon.  By  Isaac 
Asimov.  N.  Y.  Abelard-Schuman.  1958. 
S2.75. 

A  large  part  of  the  story  of  organic  chem¬ 
istry  is  told  by  Dr.  Asimov  in  this  fascinating 
b(H)k.  Together  with  Dr.  Asimov's  The  World 
of  Nitrogen,  it  presents  a  splendid  and  com¬ 
prehensive  treatment  of  the  important  field  of 
organic  chemistry.  With  homely  illustrations 
and  familiar  allusions,  Dr.  Asimov  pitches 
his  book  on  the  level  of  the  high  school  pop¬ 
ulation — Paul  Zankowich 


•Men  and  Women  Behind  the  Atom. 
By  Sarah  R.  Riedman.  N.  Y'.  Abelard-Sehu- 
man.  1958.  $3.00.  ' 

This  is  a  book  to  be  read  by  teen-agers 
along  with  the  books  on  atomic  energy.  It 
is  a  book  about  the  men  and  women  who 
played  a  part  in  the  discoveries  in  the  field 
of  atomic  power.  The  author  tells  about  their 
childhood,  their  training,  and  the  research 
and  discoveries  that  have  been  credited  to 
them.  Excellent  collateral  reading  for  high 
school  people. — Paul  Zankowich 


Science  Can  Be  Fun.  By  Munro  Leaf. 
Philadelphia.  Lippincott.  1958.  $2.75. 

Here  is  an  easy-to-read  and  easy-to-under- 
stand  book  on  science  for  young  people  from 
6-9.  Such  topics  as  the  reasons  for  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  day  and  night,  between 
winter  and  summer,  between  plants  and 
animals  are  presented  in  such  a  manner  that 
children  can  grasp  the  concepts  and  the  ex¬ 
planations.  Parents,  teachers,  and  librarians 
will  find  this  the  book  they  have  been  search¬ 
ing  for  to  satisfy  their  very  young  science 
enthusiasts. — Paul  Zankowich 


How  Green  is  the  Valley 

of  the  Novel? 

ARNOLD  MULDER 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Etiglish 
Kalamazjoo  College,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


TT HE  novel  is  a  literary  form  that  is 
peculiarly  well  adapted  to  win  the  inter¬ 
est  of  youth.  I  have  always  believed 
that  boys  and  girls  should  be  encouraged 
to  read  the  books  of  the  masters  as  they 
were  written,  not  in  abbreviated  or  sim¬ 
plified  form.  Much  will  go  over  their 
heads,  but  enough  will  remain  to  bless 
them  years  after  all  adaptations  and 
simplifications  have  become  dated  and 
archaic.  Boys  and  girls  who  have  never 
been  exposed  to  Robinson  Crusoe  or 
Huckleberry  Einn  or  The  Vicar  of 
WakcficU  or  Vanity  Eair  in  the  origin¬ 
al  form  have  missed  something  precious, 
something  that  is  vital  to  mental  growth. 

liird’s-eye-riew 

If  we  could  give  those  same  boys 
and  girls  a  kind  of  bird’s-eye-view  of 
tbc  novel  of  the  past  as  a  literary  form 
and  of  the  probable  novel  of  the  future 
and  its  identity  with  that  of  the  past 
and  the  present,  perhaps  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  read 
with  intelligence  and  comprehension, 
even  though  the  technique  of  the  fic¬ 
tion  classics  may  be  somewhat  unfamil¬ 
iar  and  the  backgrounds  strange. 

What  is  said  in  this  essay  is  there¬ 
fore  addressed  first  of  all  to  boys  and 
girls  but  almost  as  importantly  to  the 
older  readers  who  have  not  forgotten 
that  they  were  once  young,  who  still 


remember  the  magic  evenings  when  they 
put  their  stockinged  feet  on  the  fender 
of  a  glowing  hard  coal  stove  and  be¬ 
came  sailors  with  Joseph  Conrad,  In¬ 
dian  fighters  with  Cooper,  boy  vaga¬ 
bonds  with  Mark  Twain,  or  captains 
courageous  with  Rudyard  Kipling.  The 
“wise  and  prudent”  have  forgotten  all 
that — the  business  tycoons,  the  econom¬ 
ic  royalists,”  those  educators  who  have 
turned  education  from  an  art  into  a 
science,  the  humorless  V.I.P.’s  who 
think  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  dream. 
All  such  people  need  not  read  beyond 
this  sentence;  what  is  said  here  is  for 
boys  and  girls,  whether  they  are  in  their 
teens  or  in  their  eighties. 

Clara  Reeve’s  Definition 

When  Clara  Reeves,  in  1785,  de¬ 
fined  the  novel  as  a  type  of  prose  narra¬ 
tive  that  “gives  a  familiar  relation  of 
such  things  as  pass  every  day  before 
our  eyes,”  sbe  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  accurate,  certainly  not  prophetic. 
Her  definition  did  not  adequately  de¬ 
scribe  the  novel  even  of  her  own  day, 
as  witnessed  Tristram  Shandy  and  A 
Sentimental  Journey — although  Clara 
Reeve  would  doubtless  not  have  admit¬ 
ted  that  those  two  books  were  novels  at 
all.  But  since  the  eighteenth  century  so 
many  prose  narratives  even  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  classify  have  found  some  sort 
of  shelter  under  the  ample  mantle  of  the 
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novel  form  that  the  type  is  almost  pro¬ 
tean  in  the  variety  of  its  manifestations. 

I  he  vegetation  in  the  valley  of  the  nov¬ 
el  is  so  varied  that  the  effect  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader  mi^ht  be  expected 
to  be  bewildering. 

But  responding  to  the  folk  wisdom  of 
his  kind,  the  young  reader  wins  escape 
from  his  confusion  by  disregarding  for 
the  most  part  the  fences  built  around 
the  novel.  Often  he  is  unaware  that 
there  are  any  fences  at  all;  and  the 
technical  phraseology  of  criticism  leaves 
him  untroubled.  During  the  two  cen¬ 
turies  of  its  life  the  “modern  novel”  has 
ilisplayed  an  extraordinary  capacity  for 
the  assimilation  of  types  of  prose  nar¬ 
rative  that  the  older  inhabitants  of  the 
valley  would  not  ha\'e  recognized  as 
“novels.”  Definition  has  hardly  been 
more  effective  than  a  net  to  catch  the 
wind. 

\or  is  the  young  reader  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  future  of  the  novel. 
pAen  when  he  hears  rumors  from  criti¬ 
cism’s  actuarial  statisticians  that  the 
life  expectancy  of  this  type  of  reading 
is  less  than  at  one  time  it  seemed  to  be, 
he  does  not  lose  much  sleep.  Again  very 
sensibly,  he  lives  in  the  present.  When 
he  reads  such  titles  as  “The  Break-up 
of  the  Novel”  and  “Is  the  Novel 
Dving?”  he  is  inclined  to  put  them  in 
a  class  with  the  warnings  of  the  charm¬ 
ing  preachers  of  doom  who  predict  that 
the  world  is  coming  to  an  end  at  half 
past  three  two  years  from  next  Friday. 

The  Novel  of  the  Future 

He  may  listen  with  a  certain  interest 
to  the  Jules  Verne  fantasies  that  are 
now  and  again  spun  by  those  whose 
crystal  ball  has  revealed  to  them  what 
the  future  holds  in  store  for  the  novel 
form.  It  is  conceivable  he  may  admit, 
that  the  novel  of  the  future  will  be  pub¬ 


lished  without  the  intermediation  of 
printed  volumes,  without  pages  and  type 
and  covers  and  all  the  other  familiar  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  book;  that  the  novelists  of  the 
future  will  communicate  their  master¬ 
pieces  directly  to  the  readers  through  a 
combination  of  mechanical  techniques 
many  of  which  have  already  been  put  to 
use  in  getting  stories  told  to  tbe  masses 
of  the  people. 

If  something  like  that  should  come 
about  in  the  future,  the  art  of  novel 
reading  would  in  all  probability  not 
change  as  much  as  the  change  in  the 
art  of  novel  writing  would  seem  to  sug¬ 
gest.  Unless  human  nature  is  modified 
more  radically  than  it  has  been  changed 
in  some  thousands  of  years  of  recorded 
human  history,  readers  young  or  old 
will  continue  to  ask  of  the  writers  of 
novels,  or  whatever  the  story  telling  art 
is  called  in  that  future,  the  same  things 
that  they  have  always  demanded. 

I  he  Demand  for  a  Story 

In  the  future,  as  they  did  in  the  past, 
the  readers  will  demand  first  of  all  that 
the  novelists  tell  a  story.  All  sorts  of 
other  things  may  be  asked  by  specialists 
of  various  kinds.  The  common  reader 
who  remains  young  in  spirit  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  ask  for  stories,  we  may  be  sure, 
even  if  bis  “novels”  come  to  bim  on  a 
television  screen  instead  of  in  a  printed 
volume.  He  will  ask  for  a  reasonable  de¬ 
gree  of  probability  in  bis  stories;  he  will 
demand  of  the  “novelist”  that  he  make 
his  characters  “come  alive”  on  the 
screen.  Moreover,  he  will  want  life  in 
his  novel’s  setting,  even  as  he  wants  it 
in  the  printed  novel;  and  he  will  of 
course  ask  for  the  unity  of  an  idea  in 
his  mechanically  communicated  stories. 

When,  if  ever,  novels  are  written 
with  camera  and  sound  track  rather  than 
with  the  typewriter,  they  will  have  to 
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the  same  services  they  are  giving 
t(Kla\,  the  same  services  they  have  al¬ 
ways  given. 

The  !^ovcl  is  i\eu\s  about  Life 

Among  other  things,  the  novel  has 
always  been  news  about  life.  Men  and 
women  will  always  need  that  news  as 
desperately  as  they  need  information 
about  the  latest  revolution.  Life  will 
always  be  as  deeply  mysterious  a  thous¬ 
and  years  hence  as  it  seems  to  us  to¬ 
day;  and  the  novelists  of  that  time,  as 
are  those  of  today,  will  be  best  equipped 
to  reiwrt  what  is  going  on  under  the  sur¬ 
face  of  things  spread  out  on  the  front 
pages  of  newspapers.  The  novel  keeps 
the  masses  of  readers  informed  about 
the  mysterious  currents  that  flow- 
through  the  lives  of  men;  without  that 
news  source  men  would  become  affected 
with  a  certain  blindness.  The  novelist, 
like  Shelley’s  jioet,  may  be  depended  up¬ 
on  to  remain  “the  unacknowledged  legis¬ 
lator  of  the  world.” 

The  story  will  always  be  the  thing, 
and  novelists,  we  may  be  sure,  will  nev¬ 
er  fail  of  a  hearing  as  long  as  thev 
remember  this  basic  fact  about  their 
masters,  the  readers.  The  millions  of 
the  young  in  heart,  the  wise  and  the 
simple  both,  the  learned  and  the  uncul¬ 
tured,  have  always  insisted  on  having 
the  old  familiar  stories  told  over  and 
over  again. 

The  current  passionate  concern  of 
some  novel  readers  with  “naturalism” 
and  “symbolism”  in  their  fiction  may 
conceivably  give  way  to  preoccupation 
with  some  other  type  of  story  telling. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  day  bright 
young  radicals  laying  claim  to  being 
“emancipated”  and  “modern”  will  look 
down  on  the  “post-naturalists”  of  today 
with  the  same  amused  condescension 


with  which  this  generation's  fiction 
craftsmen  regard  Dickens  and  Thack¬ 
eray  or  John  Galsworthy  and  Arnold 
bennett.  Hut  whatever  the  novel  may 
outgrow  or  grow  into,  it  will  somehow 
manage  to  give  news  alx)ut  life  in  terms 
of  stor\. 

What  Is  the  Heal  World? 

i\ot  a  story  necessarily  on  the  level 
of  the  practical  common  sense  that  to¬ 
day’s  “naturalism”  demands.  So  green 
is  the  valley  of  the  novel,  and  so  lush  is 
the  vegetation,  that  there  is  a  place  in 
it  for  the  fantasy  of  a  Robert  Nathan 
or  a  W.  If.  Hudson,  as  well  as  for  the 
documented  practicalities  of  a  Theodore 
Dreiser.  The  common  readers,  in  their 
reading  metabolism,  have  ahvays  dis¬ 
played  a  healthy  tolerance  for  a  Tapiola 
going  on  a  journey,  or  a  Rima  inhabiting 
green  mansions  not  made  with  hands, 
or  an  angel  disturbing  the  dull  routine 
of  a  bishop’s  life.  Always  provided  there 
is  a  story,  and  provided  it  is  told  true, 
with  a  truth  that  conforms  to  its  own 
inner  nature.  The  novel  is  not  one  thing 
or  one  form  or  one  manner;  it  is  a  thous¬ 
and  things,  it  has  a  thousand  forms,  a 
thousand  manners. 

In  an  introduction  to  The  Harly 
Lielils,  Robert  Nathan  meets  the  com¬ 
plaint  that  he  does  not  ‘Vrite  about  the 
real  world.”  The  “loves  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  of  little  children  and  old  men, 
of  mice  and  roosters,”  he  argues  are  as 
real  at  the  stock  market.  “Is  a  labor 
union  more  actual  than  a  doll?”  he  asks. 
And  “what  is  more  real  than  the  hopes 
and  griefs  of  children?”  He  grants  the 
importance  of  things  the  “naturalists” 
describe;  then  he  adds:  “But  I  do  not 
believe  that  what  they  talk  about  is  any 
more  real  than  Little  Red  Riding  Hood.” 
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When  Youth  Groies  Up 

It  is  worth  while  for  boys  and  girls 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  world 
of  the  novel  as  an  insurance  for  a  fu¬ 
ture  resource  when  they  shall  have 
grown  into  men  and  women.  In  that 
day  the  lush  growths  in  the  green  valley 
of  the  novel  will  not  even  be  known  to 
them  if  they  do  not  learn  to  love  them 
while  the  magic  of  youth  is  still  their 
greatest  wealth. 

Unless  there  is  a  revolution  in  hu¬ 
man  culture  as  well  as  in  world  politics, 
the  wise  man  of  the  future,  who  is  the 
wise  youth  of  today,  will  doubtless  al¬ 
ways  make  use  of  the  fictional  wealth 
that  is  his.  Now  and  again  he  will  take 
a  novel  from  his  shelf  as  old  as  those 
enjoyed  by  his  great-grandfather,  or  one 
that  is  as  new  as  those  cherished  by  his 
young  sons.  He  will  adjust  his  reading 
lamp  for  the  comfort  of  his  eyes;  he 
will  banish  current  politics  or  business 
or  economics  from  his  mind  for  the 


case  of  his  soul.  He  will  be  wise  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  impractical,  giving 
his  time  to  the  shadow  lives  of  shadow 
people  on  the  pages  of  a  book,  focussing 
his  attention  on  the  loves  and  hates,  the 
triumphs  and  despairs,  of  beings  that 
“come  alive”  only  through  benefit  of  a 
figure  of  speech.  The  "wise  and  pru¬ 
dent”  will  consider  him  foolish,  after 
the  manner  of  such  people  in  all  ages. 
The  common  reader  will  be  too  wise 
to  pay  them  heed.  After  the  day’s  pro¬ 
fessional  turmoil,  with  its  small  tri¬ 
umphs  and  disasters,  if  he  is  truly  wise 
he  will  now  and  again  retire  to  his  den, 
not  to  escape  life  but  to  live  it  with 
greater  vicarious  fullness.  His  hand  will 
hover  over  familiar  favorites,  or  he  may 
select  a  novel  for  rereading  that  has 
long  stood  neglected  and  forgotten. 
Blowing  the  dust  from  its  top  and  filling 
his  pipe  for  a  long  smoke,  he  will  ad¬ 
just  the  angle  of  the  reading  light  be¬ 
side  his  easy  chair  and  sit  down  to 
pleasant  dreams. 
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Required  Reading! 

PAUL  M.  SMITH,  JR.,  Chief  Lihrariati 
The  Agricultural  and  Technical  College  of  North  Carolina 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 


1  HE  Russian  sputniks  have  been  giv¬ 
en  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  current 
interest  in  reappraising  American  edu¬ 
cation.  Since  we  are  in  the  re-examining 
period  it  may  he  beneficial  to  take  a 
closer  look  at  the  system  of  required 
reading  in  relation  to  college  teaching. 

Many  college  teachers  continue  to 
retjuest  the  services  of  a  reserve  book 
s\stem  in  college  libraries  probably  be¬ 
cause  of  convention  rather  than  the  use 
such  materials  receive  or  the  values  to 
be  deri\ed  by  their  students.  This  is  a 
system  in  which  materials  are  very  care¬ 
fully  selected  by  teachers  and  segregated 
by  librarians  either  on  closed-reserve 
shelves  Ix'hind  a  desk  or  on  open-shelves 
in  a  r(H)m  designated  for  this  purpose. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  this  system 
of  retjuired  readings  has  been  handled 
in  this  fashion  are  (1)  insistence  of 
teachers  (2)  to  control  materials  cir¬ 
culated  (3)  lack  of  sufficient  copies, 
and  (4)  administrative  pressures. 

With  the  beginning  of  each  sch(X)l 
term  teachers  either  trod  to  the  library 
shelves  and  select  materials,  send  a  list 
to  the  librarian  or  make  request  by  way 
of  the  telephone.  Obviously,  the  ma¬ 
terials  chosen  consist  of  the  best  works 
in  the  library  to  support  their  various 
courses.  Consequently,  from  the  amount 
of  time  and  effort  given  to  this  prepara¬ 
tion  it  is  assumed  that  these  items 
should  be  primary  reading  matter  to 
students  if  thev  are  to  successfully  com¬ 


plete  course  requirements,  it  is  also  rec¬ 
ognized  that  the  use  of  such  materials 
stems  primarily  from  the  inffuence  of 
instructors  and  will  likely  be  used  in 
proportion  to  the  attention  given  them. 

In  nian\  instances  the  required  read¬ 
ing  system  seems  to  encourage  some  of 
these  practices:  if  the  teacher  exerts 
pressure  on  students  by  means  of  a  quiz 
or  report  covering  the  reserved  materials 
— demand  for  materials  will  be  tre¬ 
mendous  for  a  few  days;  if  students 
are  certain  that  teachers  make  a  habit 
of  checking  names  appearing  on  re¬ 
serve  cards  to  find  out  who  has  been 
asking  for  materials — each  class  mem¬ 
ber  will  make  certain  his  name  is  evi¬ 
dent.  Sometimes  the  teacher  falls  into 
the  habit  of  extracting  large  portions 
of  his  resource  materials  from  one  or 
two  “pet"  references.  When  students 
discover  this  method  there  is  a  tendency 
to  ask  only  for  these  books.  Conversely, 
where  instructors  give  little,  if  any,  at¬ 
tention  to  materials  placed  on  reserve, 
such  items  quickly  become  relics.  W’hat 
significance  do  these  practices  seem  to 
suggest? 

Implications 

If  we  accept  the  definition  that  teach¬ 
ing  is  concerned  with  the  extent  to 
which  knowledge  and  skills  change  be¬ 
havior  maybe  one  of  the  aims  should 
be  to  assist  the  student  in  learning  how 
and  where  sources  of  information  may 
be  located  and  have  him  make  a  real 
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effort  toward  its  assemblage,  since 
learning  involves  an  active  as  well  as 
a  passive  function. 

The  required  reading  scheme  involves 
a  narrow  concept  of  learning  and  ma¬ 
terials  use.  Teachers  restrain  the  incen¬ 
tive  of  many  students  to  search  for  addi¬ 
tional  reading  matter  because  they  have 
chosen  the  best  materials  available  in 
the  library;  they  have  requested  that 
these  sources  be  segregated  in  a  special 
nook;  and  they  indicate  that  only  a  few 
pages,  paragraphs  or  chapters  arc  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  read.  W  hile  teachers  do  not 
intentionally  encourage  such  practices 
the  system  itself  removes  the  urge  for 
further  adventures  in  reading.  Further¬ 
more  there  is  the  tendency  for  a  large 
number  of  students  to  learn  no  more 
about  their  subjects  than  prescribed 
within  these  narrow  limits.  And,  inci¬ 
dentally,  the  student  learns  and  un¬ 
derstands  very  little  about  the  techni- 
(|ues  of  locating  materials  in  the  library 
other  than  the  reserve  book  room  which 
is  elementary.  The  prevailing  attitude 
in  this  atmosphere  seems  to  be  one  of 
"why  go  further  when  this  bit  is 
enough.”  This  may  he  explained,  in 
part,  by  the  fact  that  the  system  tends 
to  promote  group  concepts  but  mini- 
mi/cs  the  recognition  of  individual  dif¬ 
ferences. 

It  would  appear  that  the  success  of 
students  passing  courses  where  required 
readings  are  used  would  be  very  closely 
aligned  with  the  student’s  final  evalua¬ 
tion.  In  a  study  of  247  students  Brans- 
comb  observed  that  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  these  two  factors  was  of  no  sig 
nificance.’  Fxperienccs  in  a  large  uni¬ 
versity  and  in  a  small  college  reserve 
h<M)k  room,  as  a  library  assistant,  re¬ 
vealed  that  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  reserved  items  were  checked-out  no 


more  than  three  or  four  times  and  one 
out  of  every  four  were  never  used  with¬ 
in  a  semester.  Moreover,  in  each  in¬ 
stance,  no  alarming  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  were  “punching”  courses  than 
would  be  normally  expected.  While  this 
experience  may  not  apply  to  all  college 
teaching  situations  it  does  point  up  some 
interesting  questions  with  respect  to 
how  most  students  obtain  the  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  to  pass  courses  since  it 
appears  that  required  reading  materials 
are  used  at  a  minimum.  Is  it  that  teach¬ 
ers  are  supplying  students  with  the  in¬ 
formation  needed  through  lectures?  Do 
teachers  actually  depend  upon  one  or 
two  key  books  for  their  courses?  Are 
many  students  depending  upon  a  few' 
able  students  for  their  subject  matter? 
Could  it  be  that  students  have  discov¬ 
ered  a  better  source  for  their  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  general  collection  of  the  li¬ 
brary?  If  we  can  answer  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive  then  the  question  arises,  is  the  re- 
ser\e  b(K)k  system  really  basic  to  col¬ 
lege  teaching? 

Suggestions 

Since  most  teachers  are  interested  in 
the  development  of  techniques  that 
tend  to  encourage  reading  and  learning 
maybe  this  could  be  done  more  effec¬ 
tively  by  stressing  the  use  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  collection  of  the  librarv  as  a  fun¬ 
damental  tool  to  learning.  They  could 
permit  the  student  to  engage  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  learning  how  to  gather  the  im- 
(lortant  sources  that  seem  to  be  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  subject  matter  he  is  pursuing. 

If  there  are  a  few  pages  or  para¬ 
graphs  of  information  from  several 
sources  that  are  necessary  for  all  class 
members  to  read,  such  data  could  be 
duplicated;  if  current  articles  from 
journal,  reprints  could  be  ordered. 
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In  many  cases  there  may  be  certain 
basic  materials  that  should  be  referred 
to  constantly,  these  items  should  be 
owned  by  all  class  members  in  the 
same  way  as  engineering  students  are 
required  to  own  a  slide  rule  to  meet 
course  requirements. 

If  teachers  are  the  disciples  of  books 
and  learning,  maybe  it  would  be  a  wel¬ 
comed  criticism  to  be  charged  with 
stimulating  students  to  purchase  more 
g(HKl  b(X)ks.  Most  American  college  stu¬ 
dents  manage  to  spend  quite  a  few 
thousand  dollars  for  stylish  clothes,  re¬ 
cords,  and  automobiles.  They  spend 
more  money  to  attend  one  football  game 


and  its  subsequent  social  activities  than 
they  do  for  books  in  a  year.-  W'hy  not 
inffuence  students  to  spend  more  for  a 
g(K)d  collection  of  books  from  which 
they  arc  able  to  obtain  meaning  and  to 
which  they  can  convey  meaning? 

The  reserve  book  system  is  not  like¬ 
ly  to  disappear  overnight.  If,  however, 
American  teachers  are  seriously  inter¬ 
ested  in  promoting  the  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  learning  through  the 
use  of  lxK)ks  and  materials,  the  reserve 
b<K)k  system  as  practiced  needs  to  be 
very  carefully  appraised,  if  not  elimi¬ 
nated  as  a  technique  in  college  teach¬ 
ing. 
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"  Stage  Fright  ”  As  a  Barrier  to  Class 
Participation  on  the  Verbal  Level 

M.  B.  SMITH 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


/\  r  some  time  or  other  almost  every 
teacher  has  been  confronted  by  tbc  very 
puzzling  situation  in  whicb  be  finds 
himself  almost  totally  unable  to  elicit 
\crbal  response  from  a  student.  Sucb 
a  teacher,  aware  of  the  im|>ortance  at¬ 
taching  to  a  student’s  ability  and  de¬ 
sires  to  talk  about  his  educative  experi¬ 
ences,  will  seek  to  find  the  cause  of  this 
bliKkage.  Me  will  enlist  the  aid  of  all 
of  the  instrumentalities  of  the  school  in 
his  search  for  the  solution  of  this  prob¬ 
lem.  At  such  a  time  and  under  such 
circumstances  an  alert  teacher  is  often 
able  to  discover  the  cause  and  subse- 
cjuently  apply  corrective  measures, 
i  here  is,  however,  another  situation 
which,  because  of  it’s  very  frequency  of 
occurrence,  if  often  overlcKiked. 

Verbal  bihibitioH 

Most  but  not  all  of  our  students  suf¬ 
fer  from  a  degree  of  lerbal  inhibition. 
Time  and  again  we  are  confronted  with 
the  knowledge  that  our  students’  under¬ 
standing,  interest  and  indeed  basic  abil¬ 
ities  are  not  reflected  in  their  talk. 
While  it  is  true  that  they  vary  in  verbal 
facility,  even  the  most  verbal  seem 
many  times  to  be  defeating  themselves. 
Indeed  the  “professional  commenter” 
seems  to  be  talking  too  much  only  when 
we  make  a  superficial  diagnosis  of  his 
\erbal  output.  A  close  examination  of 
what  he  says  and  how  he  says  it  will 
show  that  he  is  inhibited  in  his  speech. 


In  fact  a  close  examination  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  day-to-day  verbal  responses 
of  our  students  (regardless  of  the  age 
Icwel  of  the  class)  shows  more  often 
than  not  little  true  reflection  of  their 
real  grasp  of  the  particular  education 
exjUTience  they  are  at  the  moment  un¬ 
dergoing.  Bather  they  seem  to  he  re¬ 
acting  to  something  else. 

Study  them  and  you  w  ill  see  that  thev 
are  showing  a  degree  of  hesitancy,  re¬ 
dundancy  and  sometimes  downright 
tenseness  which  is  interfering  with  the 
expression  of  their  thoughts.  In  short 
they  act  as  if  they  were  suffering  symp¬ 
toms  of  mild  fear,  and  indeed  they  are 
feeling  a  kind  of  swial  perturbation  to 
which  has  been  attached  the  name 
“stage  fright.” 

This  is  a  phenomena  common  enough 
to  all  of  us,  yet  often  we  do  not  think 
to  assiK’iate  it  with  the  day-to-day  class- 
riKim  activities.  F.ven  those  of  us  who 
teach  in  the  area  of  Speech  arc  prone 
to  think  of  it  as  something  which  hap¬ 
pens  only  in  the  course  of  speech  situa¬ 
tion  which  is  formally  defined  as  “giv¬ 
ing  a  speech”  or  “reading  lines.”  We 
arc  (|uite  surprised  when  we  note  its 
symptoms  in  the  casual  classroom  dis¬ 
cussion.  Yet  we  should  not  be  for  all 
of  the  conditions  that  go  to  make  for 
this  response  are  present  in  any  class¬ 
room  at  any  time  a  student  is  expressing 
himself  verbally. 

Perhaps  if  we  better  understood  the 
nature  of  this  most  common  social  re- 
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iiition  we  might  better  cope  with  it  in 
our  classes.  Stage  fright  is  a  rather 
clumsy  name  for  a  kind  of  frustration 
arising  from  efforts  to  resolve  two  mu¬ 
tually  exclusive  drives. 

Drives  for  Attention 

One  of  these  drives  is  the  desire  for 
attention.  A  siK'ial  being  desires  above 
all  things  the  attention  of  his  fellow  be¬ 
ings.  W’e  are  confronted  daily  with  man¬ 
ifestations  of  this  desire  for  attention  in 
our  classrooms.  Depending  upon  the 
maturity  level  of  our  students,  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  obtain  attention  are  either  crude 
and  transparent  or  wonderfully  subtle 
ami  obli(|ue.  W  hat  we  must  remember 
is  that  attention  from  the  group  is  tan¬ 
gible  evidence  to  the  individual  that  he 
has  some  sort  of  relationship  to  the 
group.  The  human  animal  is  a  social 
one  and  as  such  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  things  he  can  strive  for  is  aware¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  group  that  he 
exists.  Hie  extent  to  which  individuals 
will  go  to  gain  attention  is  fantastic. 
The  examples  of  both  socially  accept¬ 
able  and  unacceptable  attention-getting 
devices  are  legion.  It  suffices  to  remem¬ 
ber  withdrawal  of  all  attention  is  one 
of  society’s  crudest  punishments. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  sit¬ 
uation  of  speaking.  In  a  civilized  so- 
cict\  no  situation  offers  more  attention. 
Not  only  do  the  auditors  attend  physi¬ 
cally,  but  they  also  attend  mentally. 
Here  the  individual  has,  if  only  for  a 
fleeting  moment,  the  undivided,  deep 
and  jwwerful  attention  of  his  fellow 
man.  Here  in  the  speaking  situation  he 
has  attained  the  goal  of  getting  atten¬ 
tion  more  completely  than  he  can  in 
any  other  social  activity.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  we  can  say  that  man  is  driven 
to  speak.  Now  our  students  are  no  dif¬ 
ferent  from  other  men.  Indeed,  in  many 
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instances  they  have  but  a  short  time 
ago  discovered  the  attention-getting  val¬ 
ue  of  speaking  and,  therefore,  tend  to 
be  even  more  eager  to  use  it. 

Thus,  then,  it  is  apparent  that  there 
exists  w  ithin  the  students  a  drive  toward 
verbal  participation  in  the  class.  He 
does  want  to  speak,  to  express  himself 
in  words,  for  it  is  the  most  socially  ac¬ 
ceptable  form  of  gaining  attention. 
Many  of  us  in  the  classroom  sense  this 
undercurrent  of  an  almost  desperate 
desire  to  talk  even  (most  particularly?) 
on  the  part  of  our  most  inarticulate  stu¬ 
dents.  1  hen  why  do  they  not  do  so? 
Hememher  that  this  “stage  fright”  is  the 
result  of  a  conflict  between  two  mutual¬ 
ly  exclusive  drives.  The  one  w'e  have 
examined,  now  let  us  turn  to  the  other 
which  stands  in  exact  opposition  to  the 
desire  to  gain  attention  through  speech. 

Aroidanee  of  Critieism 

If  one  of  men’s  great  desires  is  for 
attention,  another  is  to  avoid  criticism. 
A  social  being  fears  above  all  things 
the  criticism  of  his  fellow  man.  He  has 
g(K)d  reason  to  hold  this  fear  for  such 
criticism  implies  rejection  from  the 
group.  Here  also  the  extent  to  which 
individuals  will  go  to  avoid  criticism  is 
fantastic.  But  in  order  to  assure  our¬ 
selves  that  this  fear  of  criticism  is  real 
we  neeil  not  go  out  of  our  own  class¬ 
rooms,  By  their  dress,  deportment,  in¬ 
deed  b\  their  very  vocabularies,  they 
show  us  that  part  of  our  job  is  to  lead 
them  to  respect  criticism  but  to  fear  it 
less. 

Let  us  again  turn  our  attention  to  the 
class-room  siieaking  situation.  W  here  if 
not  in  the  classroom-speaking  situation 
is  this  young  citizen  more  exjxised  to  his 
s(Kiety’s  criticism?  In  speaking  not 
only  does  he  open  himself  to  criticism 
of  his  physical  nature  (this  factor  alone 
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should  be  very  much  in  the  mind  of 
the  teacher  whose  students  are  adoles¬ 
cents)  but  just  as  important  is  the  fact 
that  he  is  offering  the  contents  of  his 
mind  to  the  ev  aluation  of  his  peers.  This 
is  an  unnerving  thing  to  a  mature  adult; 
let  us  try  to  imagine  what  it  can  be  to 
a  beginner  in  the  art  of  living. 

It  is,  then,  obvious  that  there  is  a 
strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  student 
to  avoid  this  business  of  verbal  expres¬ 
sion  while  at  the  same  time  feeling  the 
urge  to  take  advantage  of  speech  as  a 
means  of  gaining  legitimate  attention. 
Here,  then,  we  have  an  almost  classic 
situation  of  frustration;  the  desire  to 
speak  meets  head-on  with  the  desire 
not  to  speak.  The  result  is  what  we  see 
in  the  student  when  he  seems  to  “make 
a  mess”  of  what  we  know  he  knows. 

Suggestions 

What  can  we  do  for  our  students 
in  this  matter?  In  something  as  personal 
as  teaching  it  is  extremely  fruitless  fo 
offer  specifics,  therefore  the  following 
suggestions  must  be  subject  to  adjust¬ 
ment  and  application  within  the  frame- 
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work  of  the  given  student,  teacher  and 
situation : 

1.  First,  and  above  all  else,  be  your¬ 
self  aware  that  this  frustration 
is  a  natural  concomitant  of  so¬ 
cial  intercourse.  Be  always  aware 
that  a  degree  of  conflict  of  desire 
is  necessary  if  man  is  to  live  with 
man. 

2.  Transmit  this  fact  to  your  stu¬ 
dent.  In  your  own  way  let  them 
know  that  it  is  natural  and  good 
to  both  fear  and  desire  communi¬ 
cation  with  their  fellows. 

3.  Create  within  your  classroom  an 
atmosphere  equally  compounded 
of  respect  for  criticism  and  at¬ 
tention. 

4.  Create  also  within  your  classroom 
an  atmosphere  which  tells  your 
students  that  you  will  at  the 
same  time  guide  them  to  a  better 
grasp  of  criticism  and  tbe  desire 
for  attention  while  always  pro¬ 
tecting  them  from  the  complete 
consequences  of  this  situation 
until  they  are  prepared  to  meet 
it. 
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Twin  Searchlights  of  the  Mind 

FREDERICK  W.  BROCK 
Optometrist,  Visual  Consultant 


Morse  Reading  Center, 
Crowing  Flowers 

TPhe  growth  of  an  infant’s  body  and 
mind  may  be  compared  with  the  growth 
of  a  delicate  flower  or  plant  which  de¬ 
velops  out  of  good  seed  provided  soil 
and  climatic  conditions  are  right. 
Naturally,  in  the  plant  kingdom,  there 
are  different  seeds  each  with  its  own 
potential,  each  with  its  own  growth 
process,  each  bearing  its  own  particu¬ 
lar  flowers.  Each  child,  too,  develops 
out  of  its  own  special  seed  of  which  no 
two  are  alike.  VVe  may  not,  therefore, 
expect  the  growth  processes  of  all  these 
children  to  be  alike  no  matter  how  ade¬ 
quate  the  soil  and  how  beneficial  the 
climate. 

The  child  draws  its  strength  from 
intimate  family  contact  and  develops  by 
exploring  its  surroundings  just  as  the 
plant  draws  its  strength  from  the  soil 
and  expands  in  its  growth.  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term  “surroundings”  must 
be  made  clear  because  it  means  a  con¬ 
stantly  expanding  space  world  as  the 
infant  grows  to  baby-hood;  the  baby  in¬ 
to  childhood.  The  baby,  when  it  ex¬ 
plores  the  crib,  explores  its  world,  a 
world  which  grows  with  every  new  ven¬ 
ture.  It  is  this  outward  expansion,  the 
reaching  out  toward  farther  and  farther 
horizons  which  must  parallel  the  bodily 
growth. 

This  process  of  expansion  of  familiar 
objects  is  a  process  which  is  possible 
only  through  the  senses  of  which  there 
are  five.  These  sense  organs  are  the 
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feelers  which  the  child  extends  into  the 
world,  the  tentacles  which  provide  the 
necessary  contact  with  reality.  Of  these 
five  senses  there  is  one  which  we  hold 
dearer  than  all  others;  the  sense  of 
sight.  Our  fear  of  blindness  is  very  real 
and  well  founded  since  our  eyes  probe 
and  explore  all  things  visible  long  be¬ 
fore  they  can  be  reached  or  even  identi¬ 
fied  as  objects.  How  many  times  have 
you  watched  a  baby  looking  at  the  move¬ 
ments  of  its  own  fingers  in  wonder  and 
awe  as  if  they  were  total  strangers?  A 
few  months  later  these  same  fingers 
will  explore  the  inside  of  a  cup  or  bottle, 
thus  establishing  the  solidity  of  the  vis¬ 
ual  object. 

Glance  of  an  Eye 

One  need  only  compare  the  early 
development  of  the  seeing  child  with 
that  of  a  blind  child  to  realize  that  the 
eyes  are  the  TWIN  SEARCHLIGHTS 
OF  THE  MIND.  More  than  250  years 
ago  the  English  essayist,  Addison,  had 
this  to  say  about  these  searchlights: 
“That  fine  part  of  our  consitution,  the 
eye,  seems  as  much  the  receptacle  and 
seat  of  our  passions,  appetites  and  in¬ 
clinations,  as  the  mind  itself;  at  least  it 
is  the  outward  portal  to  introduce  them 
to  the  house  within.  .......” 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
later,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  reaffirmed 
this  sentiment  by  saying:  "One  of  the 
most  wonderful  things  in  nature  is  the 
glance  of  the  eye;  it  transcends  speech; 
it  is  the  bodily  symbol  of  identity.” 
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Edwin  Percy  Whipple,  one  of  Emer¬ 
son’s  contemporaries,  felt  that  "the  eye 
observes  only  what  the  mind,  the  heart, 
the  imagination  are  gifted  to  see"  and 
that  “sight  must  be  reinforced  by  in¬ 
sight  before  souls  can  be  discerned  as 
well  as  manners;  ideas  as  well  as  ob¬ 
jects;  realities  and  relations  as  well  as 
appearances . ” 

We  may  not  look  at  an  eye  as  a 
small  round  orb  acting  as  a  camera  to 
bring  news  of  our  surroundings:  While 
the  eyes  are  the  carriers  of  light  sensa¬ 
tions,  they  do  not  see.  Seeing  is  some¬ 
thing  much  more  complex  than  inter¬ 
preting  patches  of  lights  and  shadows, 
surfaces  and  contours;  it  is  something 
which  is  part  of  the  whole  being.  The 
eyes  act  as  portals  through  which  in¬ 
formation  can  reach  the  inner  man¬ 
sions  of  our  mind  and  in  this  sense 
they  are  to  us  more  precious  than  rubies, 
almost  as  precious  as  life  itself! 

The  OPTOMETRIST,  in  his  five 
years  of  the  study  of  the  eyes,  learns 
much  about  the  mechanics  of  seeing 
but,  in  doing  so,  frequently  deals  with 
so  many  details  that  he  loses  the  essay¬ 
ists’  viewpoint;  he  worries  about  the 
structure  and  coordinate  motility  of  the 
two  orbs  while  the  essayist  talks  about 
the  singular  eye,  meaning  of  course, 
the  mental  eye. 

Siamese  Tteins 

Very  few  people  realize  that  the  two 
eyes  are  as  closely  tied  to  each  other 
as  are  Siamese  twins.  If  you  change  the 
direction  of  one  eye  by  exerting  mod¬ 
erate  pressure  with  your  finger  upward 
through  the  lower  lid,  while  both  eyes 
remain  open,  the  slight  displacement 
of  the  eye  creates  havoc  with  vision; 
all  things  appear  double.  The  very  same 
thing  happens  if,  through  injury,  a 


child  or  adult  loses  his  ability  to  look 
with  both  eyes  exactly  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection. 

The  smallest  baby  has  more  muscles 
directing  each  eye  than  it  has  fingers  on 
its  hand.  These  tiny  muscles  must  turn 
the  two  eyes  in  all  directions  with  un¬ 
believable  accuracy.  They  have  still  an¬ 
other  task;  namely,  to  converge  the  eyes 
as  an  object  comes  nearer  and  nearer. 
We  marvel  at  the  fact  that  most  of 
these  infants  find  it  possible  to  do  just 
that — and  do  it  a  few  weeks  after  birth. 

As  the  infant  grows  old  enough  to 
manipulate  objects,  a  new  phase  of 
learning  begins;  namely  that  of  focus¬ 
ing  vision  on  the  object  of  direct  regard. 
It  is  the  mechanism  of  focusing  the 
eyes  which  is  responsible  for  a  great 
deal  of  visual  discomfort  when  it  goes 
out  of  balance.  To  resolve  these  prob¬ 
lems  is  the  main  task  of  optometry.  This 
task  is  manifold.  The  vision  of  each  eye 
must  first  be  considered  separately.  For 
this  reason  the  one  eye  is  tested  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  other  and  vision  is 
brought  to  the  highest  possible  level. 
Secondly,  the  two  eyes  are  made  to  work 
together  under  more  and  more  difficult 
conditions.  This  is  done  much  in  the 
way  the  physicist  tests  tensil  strength 
by  slowly  working  up  to  the  breaking 
point.  The  task  of  determining  the  bal¬ 
ance  between  two  moving  and  dynamic 
eyes  is  a  much  more  difficult  one  than 
the  testing  of  each  eye  independently 
of  the  other.  This  task  takes  delicate  and 
specialized  equipment  and,  above  all, 
it  takes  time,  patience  and  much  ex¬ 
perience.  Since  the  difference  between 
a  well  balanced  set  of  eyes  and  an  im¬ 
balanced  set  means  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  visual  comfort  and  discomfort, 
the  time  and  energy  expended  in  visual 
testing  is  well  worth  while.  The  appre- 
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ciation  of  a  balanced  visual  system  starts 
at  the  time  when  the  growing  child  be¬ 
gins  to  use  the  eyes  critically,  usually 
about  the  age  of  seven. 

Charlie's  Horses 

Just  a  short  while  ago,  Charlie,  a 
third  grader,  was  brought  to  the  Morse 
Heading  Center  because  he  showed  no 
interest  in  reading  even  though  he  was 
a  bright  boy.  It  is  standard  procedure 
to  check  the  vision  in  search  for  a  pos¬ 
sible  cause  of  poor  reading.  It  could  be 
quickly  determined  that,  although  the 
child  saw  very  well  with  each  eye  alone, 
the  same  was  not  true  when  both  eyes 
had  to  work  together.  After  the  visual 
problem  was  solved  by  means  of  glasses, 
the  child’s  reading  improved  rapidly. 

Two  good  eyes  may  be  compared  to 
two  lively  horses  tied  to  the  front  of  a 
buggy  while  the  reins  are  in  full  con¬ 
trol  of  the  driver.  The  best  teams  are  al¬ 
ways  those  of  matched  pairs  of  horses; 
namely,  horses  of  equal  size,  like  gait 
and  similar  temperaments.  Even  as  the 
best  of  horses  have  to  learn  to  work 
with  each  other,  so  the  coordinate  use 
of  the  two  eyes  can  only  develop  through 
use  and  experience;  the  essential  team¬ 
work  is  usually  established  by  the  time 
an  infant  is  half  a  year  old.  While  the 
owner  of  a  carriage  can  select  the  horses 
which  he  wants  hitched  to  his  wagon, 
no  human  being  can  select  the  eyes 
which  must  serve  him  as  the  search¬ 
lights  of  the  mind. 

One-Eyed  Betty 

Sometimes  a  child  is  born  into  this 
world  with  an  eye  w’hich  remains  un¬ 
developed;  an  eye  capable  of  seeing  col¬ 
or  and  form  but  incapable  of  discerning 
details.  Sometimes  the  condition  affects 
both  eyes.  These  are  the  children  for 
whom  the  eye  specialists  can  do  very 
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little.  They  are  mostly  enrolled  in  the 
sight-conservation  classes  or  the  schools 
for  the  blind. 

When  one  eye  is  visually  adequate 
and  the  other  is  not,  this  fact  very  often 
remains  unnoticed  until  the  child  en¬ 
ters  school.  Since  the  condition  exists 
from  birth  the  child  grows  up  without 
the  realization  that  each  eye  should  see 
as  well  as  the  other.  That  was  the  case 
with  a  four-year-old  girl  Betty  whose 
mother  accidently  discovered  that  Bett\ 
could  not  see  her  when  her  hand  cov¬ 
ered  the  child’s  right  eye.  Because  Bet¬ 
ty’s  eyes  were  so  bright  and  straight,  her 
mother  could  not  believe  that  Betty’s  vi¬ 
sion  was  as  bad  as  it  seemed  and  brought 
her  for  an  eye  examination.  During  the 
examination  a  hlind-fold  was  held  in 
front  of  Betty’s  left  eye  and  the  child 
did  not  resent  this  occlusion.  However, 
when  the  blind-fold  was  brought  in 
front  of  her  right  eye,  she  immediately 
wanted  it  removed  and  claimed  that  she 
could  not  see  my  head.  Later,  a  small 
electric  light  was  shown  to  Betty.  She 
looked  right  at  it  with  both  eyes.  But 
once  again,  when  her  right  eye  was  cov¬ 
ered,  she  claimed  that  she  could  not  see 
the  “candle.”  By  turning  the  eye  to  left 
or  to  right  of  straight  at  the  candle, 
she  did  see  the  light  and  was  able  to 
touch  it  with  her  finger.  The  examina¬ 
tion  showed  that  Betty  had  no  vision 
in  the  left  eye  along  the  straight-ahead 
direction  but  could  see  quite  well  to  all 
sides  of  this  “central”  blind  spot. 

Nancy  Solx’es  a  Problem 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  develop¬ 
mental  visual  defects  usually  affect  the 
central  part  of  an  eye;  this  is  the  very 
part  which  we  use  for  direct  inspection 
of  objects.  In  cases  of  such  developmen¬ 
tal  defects  the  best  professional  skills 
cannot  undo  what  nature  has  decreed. 
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The  same  cannot  be  said  about  some 
other  defect  which  parents  may  acci¬ 
dentally  discover;  namely,  the  defect 
known  as  squint  or  cross-eyes.  Let  us 
consider  Nancy,  a  five-year-old  whom 
the  parents  brought  for  eye  examina¬ 
tion  because  one  eye  was  always  turned 
while  the  other  one  seemed  always 
“straight.”  They  were  very  much 
frightened  because  someone  had  told 
them  that  the  turned  eye  would  go  bad 
bc'cause  it  wasn’t  used.  The  parents 
were  very  much  relieved  when,  on  oc¬ 
clusion  of  the  “straight”  eye,  Nancy 
simply  pulled  the  turned  eye  straight 
and  seemed  to  see  quite  as  well  with  this 
eye  as  with  the  other.  During  the  course 
of  the  examination  the  mother  related 
an  interesting  observation:  Nancy  was 
always  very  particular  where  she  put 
her  chair  and  plate  at  the  dinner  table; 
if  mother  and  tlad  changed  their  seat¬ 
ing  habits,  so  did  Nancy.  It  turned  out 
that  Nancy  had  a  very  good  reason  for 
her  actions  since  she  always  chose  to 
sit  so  that  she  could  direct  one  eye  at 
her  father  while  the  other  eye  was  di¬ 
rected  at  her  mother.  She  could  watch 
both  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

“Cross-eyes,”  professionally  called 
“strabismus,”  have  a  very  prominent 
place  in  the  scientific  literature  which 
deals  with  vision.  Yet,  the  question  as 
to  how  and  when  to  treat  strabismus 
remains  one  of  the  most  debated  sub¬ 
jects  amongst  the  vision  specialists.  En¬ 
tirely  unconcerned  about  the  scientists’ 
opinions  and  disagreements,  Nancy 
went  right  along  solving  her  own  visual 
problem  the  best  she  could.  Since  she 
could  not  see  with  both  eyes  in  one  and 
the  same  direction  she  learned  to  look 
in  one  direction  with  the  right  eye  and 
in  another  direction  with  the  left  eye. 
Other  children  have  and  will  continue 


to  do  the  same  if  they  are  left  to  their 
own  resources. 

Strange  Accomplishments 

Many  must  remain  squinters  not  by 
preference  but  by  necessity.  One  such 
was  a  young  adult  named  Tom.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  had  a  job  which 
suited  him  fine.  His  task  was  to  inspect 
seedlings  in  a  green  house  by  walking 
up  and  down  the  aisles,  flanked  by 
potted  plants.  He  soon  discovered  that 
he  could  watch  the  plants  to  the  left 
of  him  via  the  right  eye  at  the  same 
time  as  he  watched  the  plants  to  the 
right  of  him  via  his  left  eye.  Conse¬ 
quently,  while  the  other  inspectors  had 
to  go  up  and  down  the  same  aisle  to  in¬ 
spect  both  rows,  he  alone  could  accom¬ 
plish  the  same  task  by  walking  down  one 
aisle  and  up  the  next.  He  felt  that  he 
was  entitled  to  extra  pay! 

Nancy  and  Tom  had  learned  to  profit 
by  their  handicap.  The  same  holds  true 
of  a  young  man  named  John  who  was 
a  delivery  man.  While  he  watched  the 
road  ahead  via  the  left  eye,  the  right 
eye  was  directed  out  the  side  window 
of  the  car  so  that  he  had  a  clear  view 
of  the  house  numbers.  In  his  case  the 
eyes  were  eventually  straightened  by 
means  of  strong  corrective  glasses  and 
visual  exercises  and  although  John  was 
very  happy  about  the  cosmetic  improve¬ 
ment  he  did  change  his  occupation  be¬ 
cause  he  could  no  longer  be  as  efficient 
in  driving  his  delivery  truck  as  he  had 
been  when  the  eyes  were  crossed.  He 
complained  that  in  order  to  see  a  house 
number  with  his  straight  eyes,  he  had 
to  take  both  eyes  away  from  the  road! 
This  he  considered  an  unsafe  procedure. 

The  above  illustrations  show  that 
some  individuals  who  are  habitually 
cross-eyed  can  do  something  with  the 
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two  headlights  of  their  minds  which  we, 
who  have  “straight”  eyes,  cannot  possi¬ 
bly  do.  The  squinter  can  direct  one  of 
his  headlights  to  intercept  one  object 
while  the  other  headlight  intercepts  an¬ 
other  object. 

We,  the  normally  oriented,  must 
keep  both  eyes  trained  on  a  single  ob¬ 
ject  of  regard  and  any  deflection  from 
this  rule  spells  tragedy  or  discomfort. 
By  keeping  both  headlights  of  our  minds 
trained  on  a  single  object  (or  objects) 
we  gain  3-D,  technically  known  as 
stereoscopic  vision.  This  extremely  ef¬ 


ficient  type  of  seeing  is  not  possible 
when  the  two  eyes  are  in  disalignment 
with  each  other.  The  "special”  accom¬ 
plishments  of  Nancy,  Tom  and  John 
cannot  begin  to  compare  with  the  cos¬ 
metic  and  perceptual  benefits  gained  by 
keeping  the  eyes  straight. 

Remember 

Remember  that  your  children’s  eyes 
are  the  twin-headlights  of  the  mind  and 
that  they  are  the  main  portals  through 
which  knowledge  can  reach  them!  So 
remembering,  will  you  ever  neglect 
your  children’s  eyes? 
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Appropriate  for  American  Schools?* 
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Introduction 

T„e  advent  of  the  Sputniks  cata¬ 
pulted  Russian  education  into  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  educational  discussion  all  over 
America.  Those  with  most  knowledge  of 
Russia  had,  of  course,  known  for  a  long 
time  that,  relatively,  the  Russian  edu¬ 
cational  effort  was  greater  than  our  own. 
But  after  the  Sputniks  attention  was 
concentrated  not  only  on  the  quantity 
but  also  on  the  qualitative  character  of 
Russian  education.  Unexpected  as  such 
a  development  may  be,  the  past  six 
months  have  found  many  observers  ar¬ 
guing  that  America  should  adopt  an 
educational  program  similar  in  content 
and  spirit  to  the  Russian  system. 

Much  of  the  discussion  of  Russian 
education  has  been  superficial,  dealing 
with  its  emphasis  on  science  and  mathe¬ 


matics,  its  rigorous  character  and  quan¬ 
titative  accomplishments  in  numbers  of 
engineers  and  technicians  prepared.  But 
do  we  want  Russian  education  in  Ameri¬ 
ca?  Will  it  serve  the  purposes  of  a  free 
society?  Is  its  content,  process  and  meth¬ 
odology  consistent  with  the  value  sys¬ 
tem  of  a  free  democracy?  Dr.  Rudman 
examines  these  questions,  considering 
carefully  the  writings  of  those  who  have 
studied  Russia  and  Russian  education 
as  well  as  the  philosophy  of  our  own 
educational  efforts.  His  work  will  be 
helpful  to  teachers,  administrators  and 
lay  people  who  are  trying  to  think  their 
way  soundly  through  the  babel  of  educa¬ 
tional  confusion  precipitated  by  Russian 
beginnings  in  the  conquest  of  space. 

Ernest  O.  Melby 

Distinguished  Professor  of  Education 
Michigan  State  University 


H  IGH  in  the  dark,  airless  void  of  out-  newspaper  editorials,  from  the  man  on 
er  space  hurtle  man-made  metallic  the  street. 

moons.  Although  they  are  now  silent.  Many  of  the  charges  against  Ameri- 
the  reverberations  of  their  launching  can  public  education  were  made  with 
are  still  heard  around  the  world,  for  respect  to  alleged  deficiencies  of  Ameri- 

when  the  first  of  these,  Sputniks  I  and  can  education  in  comparison  to  the  al¬ 
ii,  were  blasted  into  the  air  from  So-  leged  superiority  of  Russian  education- 

viet  soil  a  rain  of  criticism  poured  down  al  methods.  What  was  the  nature  of 
upon  the  heads  of  American  educators,  these  criticisms,  and  how  valid  were 
From  every  walk  of  life  could  be  heard  they?  This  article  will  attempt  to  re¬ 
criticisms  of  the  American  public  edu-  view  some  of  the  statements  recently  ut- 

cational  system  —  from  the  White  tered  concerning  Russian  education;  it 

House,  from  the  laboratories,  from  will  attempt  to  evaluate  in  terms  of  their 

*This  is  the  Erst  of  a  series  of  three  articles  on  education  in  Soviet  and  American  Schools 
by  Professor  Herbert  C.  Rudman.  At  present  Dr.  Rudman  is  on  leave  of  absence,  with  a  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation,  to  visit  Soviet  schools. 
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validity;  and  it  will  examine  the  rela¬ 
tive  worth  in  applying  the  educational 
methods  of  a  totalitarian  state  to  the 
achievement  of  goals  of  a  democratic 
s(Kicty. 

This  article  is  divided  into  four  main 
sections.  In  the  first  section  the  four 
most  common  claims  for  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  Soviet  education  are  restated; 

( 1 )  The  Soviets  are  out-producing  the 
United  States  in  the  field  of  profession¬ 
al  manpower,  (2)  Soviet  children  are 
better  prepared  scholastically  than  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  United  States,  (3)  Soviet 
children  are  better  disciplined  than  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  United  States,  and  (4)  So- 
\’iet  schools  adhere  more  closely  to  the 
intellectual  disciplines  than  do  United 
States  schools. 

In  the  second  section  these  four 
claims  are  reexamined  in  the  light  of 
available  evidence;  some  claims  are 
borne  out  by  the  facts  others  are  not. 

The  third  section  of  this  article  exam¬ 
ines  the  relationship  between  the  aims 
of  the  Soviet  Union  (the  collectiviza¬ 
tion  and  industrialization  of  the  Soviet 
economy,  and  the  expansion  of  Com¬ 
munist  doctrine  on  an  international 
scale)  and  the  means  used  to  implement 
these  aims  (secularization  of  educa¬ 
tion,  education  by  decree,  state  mon- 
oply  of  all  education,  and  placing  the 
needs  of  the  state  over  the  needs  of  the 
individual).  A  similar  examination  is 
made  of  the  American  value  system 
(ethics,  humanism,  scientific  metliod, 
law,  democratic  faith)  and  the  means 
used  to  implement  these  aims  (freedom 
of  choice,  balanced  educational  pro¬ 
grams,  universal  educational  opportun¬ 
ity,  emphasis  upon  the  individual  and 
local  control  of  educational  policies  and 
practices). 

The  final  section  examines  the  ap¬ 


propriateness  of  employing  the  educa¬ 
tional  methods  of  one  society  to  the 
achievement  of  aims  of  another  society. 

1  Claims  made  for  Soiiet  Education 
In  recent  months  probably  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  words  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  newspapers  and  journals  con¬ 
cerning  the  alleged  superiority  of  So¬ 
viet  education.  When  this  mass  of  verb¬ 
iage  is  distilled  four  claims  for  Soviet 
education  seem  to  emerge. 

1.  The  Sox'iets  are  out-producing  the 
United  States  in  the  field  of  pro¬ 
fessional  manpower. 

There  have  been  many  statistics 
publicized  recently  which  might 
lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  producing  a 
larger  number  of  scientists  and  en¬ 
gineers  than  the  United  States.  In 
one  recent  publication'  the  follow¬ 
ing  statistical  analysis  was  made: 
During  the  period  1926-1953  the 
USSR  graduated  682,000  engineers  as 
compared  to  480,000  in  the  United 
States;  the  Soviet  Union  graduated 
244,000  in  agriculture  versus  133,000 
in  the  United  States;  the  Soviet  Union 
graduated  320,000  in  medicine  versus 
148,000  in  the  United  States.  Although 
both  countries  graduated  about  the 
same  number  of  teachers  during  this 
period  (j close  to  1,000,000),  at  least 
one-third  of  the  Soviet  graduates  be¬ 
came  teachers  in  the  natural  and  physi¬ 
cal  sciences  while  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  United  States  graduates  went  in¬ 
to  these  areas  of  science. 

2.  Soviet  children  are  better  prepared 
scholastically  than  children  in  the 
United  States. 

We  have  been  told  that  elemen¬ 
tary  students  in  the  Soviet  Union 
receive  instruction  in  foreign  lan- 


1.  Nicholas  DeWitt.  Soviet  Professional  Manpower.  (Washington,  D.  C.:  The  National 
Science  Foundation,  1955)  p.  223. 
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guages,  algebra,  geometry,  trig¬ 
onometry,  general  science,  chemis¬ 
try,  physics,  biology,  botany,  and 
physiology.  Similar  disciplines  are 
taught  in  the  secondary  schools, 
grades  8-10.  As  the  generalized 
statements  have  described  Soviet 
education,  the  curriculum  appears 
to  be  more  impressive  than  the  cur¬ 
riculum  offered  to  American  stu¬ 
dents. 

3.  Soi'ict  children  are  better  disciplined 
than  children  in  the  United  States. 

Statements  similar  to  this  have 
been  quoted  by  many  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  citizens — writers,  scientists,  pol¬ 
iticians — to  lend  credence  to  the 
declaration  that  Soviet  children  are 
better  disciplined  than  those  in  the 
United  States. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the 
decrees  that  have  been  published  in 
the  Soviet  Union  concerning  the  be¬ 
havior  of  children  in  school.  Since 
the  early  1930’s  the  Communist 
party  has  published  many  tracts 
dealing  with  school  regulations  and 
and  behavior  of  pupils  in  school. 
Probably  the  most  far-reaching  de¬ 
cree  developed  on  this  subject  was 
published  in  1943  by  the  Soviet 
of  People’s  Commissars  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Soviet  Federalized  Socialist  Re¬ 
public  (RSFSR)  entitled,  "Rules 
for  School  Children.’’*  Although 
this  rebulation  encompassed  twenty 
specific  admonitions,  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  just  five  will  serve  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  tenor  of  the  decree: 

1.  To  be  diligent  in  study  and 
punctual  in  attendance,  nev¬ 
er  being  late  to  classes. 

2.  To  obey  without  question  tiie 
orders  of  school  director  and 
teachers. 


3.  To  enter  the  classroom  and 
take  his  seat  immediately 
after  the  ringing  of  the  bell, 
to  enter  or  leave  the  class¬ 
room  during  a  lesson  period 
only  with  permission  of  the 
teacher. 

4.  To  sit  erect  during  the  les¬ 
son  period,  not  leaning  on 
the  elbows  or  slouching  in 
the  seat;  to  attend  closely  to 
the  explanations  of  the 
teacher  and  the  responses  of 
the  pupils,  not  talking  or  en¬ 
gaging  in  mischief. 

5.  To  rise  as  the  teacher  or  the 
director  enters  or  leaves  the 
the  classroom. 

4.  Soviet  schools  adhere  more  closely 
to  the  intellectual  disciplines  than 
do  United  States  schools. 

Many  of  the  claims  for  Soviet 
educational  practices  center  about 
the  notion  that  Soviet  schools  spend 
no  time  on  “frills”  such  as  “life  ad¬ 
justment”  courses.  Recently,  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover  declared  that  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  quite  intelligently  fol¬ 
lowed  the  policy  of  allowing  no 
electives  during  the  ten-year  college- 
preparatory  program.  This  made  a 
great  deal  of  sense,  he  claimed, 
since  it  was  obvious  that  children 
were  too  young  to  know  what 
courses  were  best  for  them.  Admiral 
Hyipan  Rickover,  in  a  speech  made 
before  a  group  in  Detroit,  Michigan, 
recently  attacked  American  second¬ 
ary  education  as  being  “life-adjust¬ 
ment”  oriented  and  compared  these 
schools  most  unfavorably  with  the 
“no-nonsense”  curriculums  of  the 
Soviet  schools. 

(To  be  continued  next  month.^ 


2.  As  quoted  in  George  S.  Counts.  The  Challenge  of  Soviet  Education.  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1957)  pp.  74-75. 
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Its  Curriculum 

The  Governor’s  Conference  On  Instruction 

RICHARD  A.  GIBBONEY  and  SHELDON  MADEIRA 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 


Commonwealth 

Harrisburg, 

T_Jnprecedented  endorsement  was 
given  to  accelerated  programs  for  the 
able  pupil,  to  English,  to  reading  in 
the  secondary  school,  and  to  regional 
film  libraries  by  the  lay  and  professional 
participants  at  the  Governor’s  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Instruction,  January  28  and 
29,  which  was  called  by  Governor 
George  M.  Leader. 

While  recognizing  the  importance  of 
science  and  mathematics,  the  conferees 
refused  to  be  panicked  into  placing  un¬ 
due  emphasis  on  these  subjects  at  the 
expense  of  other  equally  though  less 
obviously  important  subjects  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum. 

The  Governor’s  Conference  differed 
markedly  from  many  educational  con¬ 
ferences  in  the  varied  backgrounds  of 
its  291  participants  (listed  below),  the 
breadth  of  problems  discussed,  the  tre¬ 
mendous  interest  expressed  by  citizens, 
educators,  and  the  press,  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  invite  criticism  of  education  at 
a  time  when  many  people  were  near 
panic,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the 
concrete  action  taken  by  the  State  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Education  and  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  Charles  H.  Boehm  to  bring 
to  fruition  many  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Conference. 


of  Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 

Areas  of  Unanimous  Agreement 

Certain  categories  of  the  Conference 
participants  agreed  without  dissent  on 
several  important  issues  although  each 
discussion  group  worked  as  a  separate 
unit.  This  is  particularly  significant  be¬ 
cause  it  shows  that  there  can  be  unan¬ 
imity  of  opinion  on  some  educational 
issues. 

Ten  categories  unanimously  approved 
acceleration  for  the  able  pupil. 

Nine  categories  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved  the  establishment  of  regional 
film  libraries. 

Eight  categories  unanimously  felt 
that  the  county  staff  members  should 
concentrate  on  inservice  education. 

Six  categories  unanimously  believed 
that  a  school  term  of  180  days  should 
not  be  reduced  by  the  use  of  half-day 
holidays  for  any  purpose  or  by  taking 
students  from  class. 

Five  categories  unanimously  believed 
teachers’  salaries  should  be  adjusted  to 
any  increase  in  the  number  of  days  of 
the  teacher  contract. 

All  of  the  groups  believed  that  the 
local  school  system  should  be  evaluated 
but  there  was  no  agreement  on  whether 
it  should  be  done  every  five  or  ten  years. 

Eight  categories  believed  that  more 
emphasis  should  be  put  on  the  under- 
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Standing  of  facts  rather  than  the  mem¬ 
orization  of  facts. 

Conference  Participants 
The  following  list  includes  the  cate¬ 


gory’  and  number  of  the  291  conference 
participants: 

Category  Number 

School  Directors  30 

Legislators  24 

Lay  People  42 

Government  Officials  and  Jurists  9 

Private  School  Personnel  1 1 

County  and  District  Superintendents  48 
Public  School  Teachers  33 

Curriculum  Specialists  and  Guid¬ 
ance  Personnel  31 

School  Principals  1 2 

College  Instructors  27 

College  Deans  and 

Department  Heads  10 

College  Presidents  and 

Administrators  14 


Total  291 

The  participants  were  organized  into 
twenty-five  discussion  groups.  Conferees 
were  given  packets  containing  factual 
information  related  to  the  topics  which 
were  to  be  discussed  and  response  sheets 
containing  200  questions  on  instruc¬ 
tional  improvement  that  could  be  an¬ 
swered  by  a  “yes”  or  “no”  (space  was 
provided  for  qualifying  statements).  No 
attempt  was  made  to  gain  group  con¬ 
census;  the  conferees  recorded  their  an¬ 
swers  on  individual  response  sheets,  the 
data  of  which  were  later  tabulated.  Of 
the  200  discussion  questions,  sixty 
were  given  priority  and  were  to  be  an¬ 
swered  during  the  conference. 

Sixty  Department  staff  members 
worked  for  one  month  exclusively  on  the 
Conference.  Each  fact  sheet  had  to  be 
checked  for  accuracy;  each  response 
sheet,  for  clarity — in  addition  to  gen¬ 


eral  planning  and  organizing  for  a  con¬ 
ference  of  this  scope. 

Recommendations  of  the  Conference 

The  main  discussion  topics  were  in- 
service  education  and  supervision,  cur¬ 
riculum  and  instruction,  valuation  and 
standards,  graduation  standards  and 
credits,  the  able  student,  administrative 
policies  and  practices,  teacher  educa¬ 
tion,  and  school  district  reorganization. 

The  following  statements  of  agree¬ 
ment  were  derived  from  the  Response 
Sheets  answered  by  the  conferees  dur¬ 
ing  the  conference  sessions. 

Degrees  of  agreement  are  noted  as 
Extra-Highly  Significant — EHS,  86-99 
per  cent;  Highly-Significant — HS,  70- 
86  per  cent;  and  Significant — S,  60- 
70  per  cent.  Unless  otherwise  indicated, 
all  categories  of  participants  agreed 
with  the  total  vote. 

Inservice  Education  and  Supervision 

All  school  systems  should  be  required 
to  have  a  program  for  the  improvement 
of  instruction. — EHS 

A  financial  incentive  should  be  provided 
to  encourage  and  assist  local  districts  in 
developing  more  effective  programs  of 
inservice  education — the  upgrading  of 
present  teachers,  supervisors,  principals, 
and  school  administrators — and  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  instruction. — EHS 

Additional  days,  beyond  those  required 
for  students,  should  be  added  to  the 
minimum  school  term  for  curriculum 
study  and  planning  by  teachers. — EHS 
County  officers  have  an  obligation  for 
the  stimulation  and  coordination  of  in- 
service  education  programs  in  the  school 
districts  which  they  service. — EHS 

County  curriculum  consultants  should 
be  available  to  work  with  supervisors  of 
local  districts. — HS 

There  should  be  designated  on  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff  of  local  school  districts 
and  administrative  units  a  person 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  con- 
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tinuous  and  correlated  curriculum  study 
and  instruction  improvement  for  the 
total  school  program  from  kindergarten 
through  grade  tw'elve. — HS 

The  organization  of  the  local  district 
should  provide  for  adequate  supervision 
and  improvement  of  instruction.  —  HS 

The  chief  responsibility  of  the  school 
principal  is  the  improvement  of  instruc¬ 
tion. — EHS 

Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Instruction  in  reading  should  be  made  a 
specific  part  of  the  secondary  school 
program.  —  EHS  (seven  categories 
unanimous) 

High  school  courses  in  remedial  reading 
should  be  required  for  all  students  fall¬ 
ing  below  an  acceptable  minimum 
standard. — HS 

In  high  school  English  courses,  greater 
attention  should  be  given  to  spelling, 
writing,  oral  expression,  and  reading. 
—EHS 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  improve 
the  teaching  of  science  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  school.  The  curricu¬ 
lum  should  be  revised  so  that  more 
mathematics  and  science  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  all  students.  We  should  give 
more  high  school  graduates  four  years  of 
mathematics  and  four  years  of  science. 
—EHS 

Pennsvlvania  schools  should  expand 
their  facilities  for  the  use  of  education¬ 
al  films  and  other  audio-visual  materi¬ 
als.— EHS 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
establishment  of  film  libraries  at  key- 
places  (regional,  county,  inter-county) 
throughout  the  state  in  order  to  provide 
complete  coverage  to  all  districts  which 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  such  ser¬ 
vices. — EHS 

An  adequate  testing  and  guidance  pro¬ 
gram  is  essential  to  a  good  school. — 
EHS 


It  should  be  jwssible  for  students  to  re¬ 
ceive  graduation  credit  for  high  school 
courses  taken  prior  to  grade  ten.  —  HS 

The  state  requirement  of  two  units  of 
English  in  the  senior  high  school 
should  be  increased  to  three  units.  —  HS 

All  high  school  students  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  take  at  least  one  mathematics 
and  one  science  course  during  the  last 
three  years  of  high  school.  —  HS 

Ninth  grade  science  should  be  required 
for  all  pupils.  —  HS 

The  more  able  students  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  secure  advanced  credit  by  tak¬ 
ing  courses  in  summer  school.  —  HS 

The  Gifted — Programs  and  Practices 
The  more  able  students  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  progress  faster  and  take  more 
courses  than  average  students. — EHS 

Schools  should  be  open  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  for  supervised  laboratory  work  for 
interested  and  able  students. — EHS 

Administrative  Policies  and  Practices 

There  are  too  many  interruptions  to  the 
instruction  phase  of  the  school  program. 
—EHS 

Adherence  to  minimum  school  terms  for 
instruction  should  be  more  rigidly  en¬ 
forced. — EHS 

A  minimum  testing  program  in  the 
areas  of  capacity,  achievement,  and  ap¬ 
titude  should  be  required  in  all  high 
schools. — HS 

Reimbursement  standards  should  be 
changed  to  provide  a  reduction  in  the 
pupil-teacher  ratio. — S  (Private  school 
people  and  governmental  officials  did 
not  concur.) 

Social  studies  teachers  should  be  free  to 
discuss  and  study  any  topic  however 
controversial  it  may  be. — HS 

If  the  school  vear  is  extended,  teacher 
salaries  should  be  increased  according¬ 
ly.— EHS 


Graduation  Standards  and  Credits 

Graduation  credit  should  be  based  on 
satisfactory  completion  of  course  con¬ 
tent  rather  than  on  class  time  alone. — 
HS 


School  District  Reorganization 

Local  school  administrators  should  set 
up  advisory  committees  in  areas  where 
reorganization  has  not  been  completed. 
— HS 
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Action  of  State  Council 

Since  the  Governor’s  Conference  the 
State  Council  of  Education  has  official¬ 
ly  enacted  the  following  provisions  re¬ 
lated  to  the  thirteen  units  required  for 
graduation : 

1.  Three  units  of  English  (effective 
1959) 

2.  One  unit  of  science  (effective 
1961) 

3.  One  unit  of  mathematics  (effec¬ 
tive  1961) 

4.  Two  units  of  social  studies  (ef¬ 
fective  1961) 

5.  One  unit  in  health  and  physical 
education  (already  in  effect) 

Other  State  Council  action  included 
the  following:  required  science  instruc¬ 
tion  K-9,  required  developmental  or  re¬ 
medial  instruction  in  grades  7  and  8, 
and  approval  of  acceleration  for  the 
able  pupil.  This  permits  graduation 
credit  for  the  teaching  of  a  subject  tw’o 
years  earlier  than  it  is  customarily 
taught,  without  Departmental  approval; 
e.g.,  biology,  usually  a  tenth  grade  sub¬ 
ject  may  now  be  taught  in  the  eighth 
grade  to  the  more  able  students. 

Departmental  and  State  Council  Action 

The  Department  has  initiated  cur¬ 
riculum  study  and  planning  in  all  basic 
areas.  They  have  enlisted  the  help  of 
an  estimated  two  thousand  teachers  and 
administrators  in  revising  the  content 
and  sequence  of  English,  mathematics, 
science,  social  studies,  and  common 
learnings. 

The  Bureau  of  Curriculum  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Services  has  established  thir¬ 
teen  Area  Curriculum  Centers  at  teach¬ 
er  education  institutions  throughout 
the  state.  To  date,  175  school  districts 
have  begun  more  than  400  studies  on 
such  problems  as  the  very  able  student, 
adequate  guidance,  reading,  mathe¬ 


matics,  science,  testing,  and  evaluating 
pupil  progress. 

An  additional  result  of  the  Govern¬ 
or’s  Conference  is  the  revision  and  up¬ 
grading  of  certification  requirements. 
On  April  29  the  State  Council  of  Edu¬ 
cation  substantially  raised  the  minimum 
requirements  for  county  and  district 
superintendents  by  requiring  an  earned 
doctor’s  degree  or  its  equivalent  (70 
semester  hours  of  graduate  work  in 
course)  earned  in  an  accredited  gradu¬ 
ate  school.  No  other  state  presently  has 
requirements  so  high  as  these.  In  June, 
the  State  Council  approved  a  recom¬ 
mendation  requiring  that  at  least  fifty 
per  cent  of  a  teacher’s  education  for  the 
bachelor’s  degree  be  in  non-professional 
courses. 

Editorial  Opinion 

Editorial  opinion  on  the  Conference 
and  its  results  was  favorable.  Excerpts 
from  several  editorials  reffect  their  re¬ 
actions. 

“.  .  .  make  us  hopeful  that  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  actually  on  the  way  towards 
an  educational  house-cleaning” — Mon- 
essen  ‘‘Daily  Independent” 

‘‘A  lot  of  real  good,  education-wise, 
is  certain  to  crop  up,  .  .  .”  Altoona 
“Mirror” 

“.  .  .  Our  guess  is  that  Governor 
Leader’s  education  conference  repre¬ 
sents,  certainly  for  the  first  time  in 
Pennsylvania  on  such  a  broad  scale,  a 
sincere  effort  to  open  the  way  for  the 
public  to  approach  this  very  issue  and 
do  something  about  it”  York  “Gazette 
and  Daily” 

Weaknesses  of  the  Conference 

W'hile  the  conferees  themselves  ac¬ 
claimed  the  Conference,  and  others 
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were  quite  hopeful  of  its  positive  effect 
on  an  improved  instructional  program, 
Doctor  Boehm  feels  that  it  could  have 
been  even  better.  One  weakness  of  the 
Conference  was  the  shortness  of  time — 
only  nine  and  one-half  hours  were  al¬ 
lotted  for  covering  many  difficult  ques¬ 
tions.  More  time  should  have  been 
available  for  re-writing  the  response 


sheet  questions.  Another  factor  that 
might  have  added  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Conference  is  a  broader  participa¬ 
tion  by  laymen.  The  Superintendent 
would  like  to  have  had  the  opinions  of 
high  school  pupils  themselves  since  they 
are  the  ones  who  will  be  most  immedi¬ 
ately  affected  by  the  recommendations 
of  the  Governor’s  Conference. 


SOME  CHILDREN’S  BOOKS 

Reriewcd  by  PAUL  ZANKOWICH,  Teacher 

East  Meadow,  (N.  Y.)  Public  Schools 


A  Boy  and  His  Horse.  Story  and  Pic¬ 
tures  by  Grace  Skaar.  N.  Y.  Scott.  1958. 
$2.95. 

Most  of  us  at  one  time  or  another  wanted 
a  horse  of  our  own.  The  little  chap  in  this 
story  wants  a  horse  more  than  anything  in 
the  world.  The  story  goes  on  to  show  how 
the  boy  and  his  horse  both  grow  and  learn 
so  that  they  can  ride  together.  The  book  can 
be  read  by  third  and  fourth  graders.  Younger 
children  will  find  it  an  exciting  read-aloud 
book. — Paul  Zankowich 

Nature  Detective.  By  Milliccnt  Selsan. 
Illustrated  by  Teresa  Sherman.  N.  Y.  Scott. 
1958.  $2.75. 

Here  is  a  book  that  will  encourage  third 
and  fourth  graders  to  sharpen  their  powers 
of  observation  and  to  gain  much  pleasure 
from  what  they  see  outdoors. 

— Paul  Zankowich 

Shirley  Temple’s  Stories  That  Never 
Grow  Old.  Shirley  Temple's  Fairy¬ 
land.  N.  Y.  Random  House.  1958.  $1.00 

per  volume. 

The  first  of  these  two  books  contains  five 
famous  old  stories — Rip  Van  Winkle,  Dick 
Whittington,  Rapunzcl,  Ali  Baba  and  the  40 
Thieves,  and  The  Emperor’s  Sew  Clothes. 
The  second  book  has  The  Sleeping  Beauty, 
Beauty  and  the  Beast,  Rumpelstiltskin,  and 
The  Wild  Swan.  All  are  stories  from  Shirley 
Temple’s  TV  program. — Paul  Zankowich 


What  Do  You  Say,  Dear?  By  Sesyle  Jos- 
lin.  Pictures  by  Maurice  Sendak.  N.  Y.  Scott. 
1958.  $2.75. 

The  attractive  little  book  will  focus  the 
attention  of  children  on  manners  and  on  how 
to  express  their  consideration.  Humorous  sit¬ 
uations  are  presented,  but  the  serious  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  book  will  be  evident  to  third  and 
fourth  grade  children. — Paul  Zankowich. 

The  Boys’  Book  of  Radio,  Television 
AND  Radar. 

The  Boys’  Book  of  Modern  Scientific 
Wonders  and'  Inventions.  N.  Y.  Roy. 
1958.  $3.00  per  volume. 

Boys  with  scientific  interests  will  find  both 
of  these  books  informative.  Scientific  prin¬ 
ciples  and  their  applications  arc  tersely  and 
simply  described  both  in  a  lucid  text  and 
through  clear  and  effective  diagrams  and 
line  drawings.  Excellent  for  junior  high 
school  scientists. — Paul  Zankowich 

Paper,  Ink  and  Rollers.  By  Harvey 
W'eiss.  N.  Y.  Scott.  1958.  $3.50. 

Youngsters  of  eight  years  old  and  up  who 
are  interested  in  the  graphic  arts  crafts  will 
find  this  book  a  most  rewarding  one.  The 
author  takes  the  beginning  print  maker 
through  six  methods  of  print-making:  press 
printing;  transfer  printing;  potato  printing; 
stencil  printing;  cardboard  printing;  and 
linoleum  printing.  Excellent  for  the  school 
craft  program  and  for  craft  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  in  recreation  and  camp  work. 

— Paul  Zankowich 


What  Schools  Arc  Doing  in 
Developing  Human  Relations 


GUY  WAGNER 


"No  man  is  an  Hand,  intire  of  it  selfe;  everyman  is  a 
peece  of  the  Continent,  a  part  of  the  maine,  if  a  Clod 
bee  washed  away  by  the  Sea,  Europe  is  the  lesse,  as 
if  a  Promontorie  were,  as  well  as  if  a  Mannor  of  thy 
friends  or  of  thine  owne  were;  any  mans  death  diminishes 
me,  because  I  am  involved  in  Mankinde;  and  therefore  never 
send  to  know  for  whom  the  hell  tolls;  It  tolls  for  thee.” 

— John  Donne 

Jn  the  elementary  and  secondary  must  be  ever  alert  to  ways  in  which 
schools  throughout  the  nation,  our  those  human  values  which  make  for 
young  people  are  studying  everything  better  personal  and  group  relations  can 
from  arithmetic  to  zoology.  They  are  be  brought  about, 
learning  how  to  read  and  write,  to  speak  During  the  past  several  years  a  rapid- 
and  listen.  The  world  about  them  is  be-  ly  growing  number  of  school  systems, 
coming  better  known  through  their  both  at  the  state  and  local  levels,  have 
study  of  the  various  fields  of  science,  become  deeply  concerned  with  the 
Through  history  the  past  is  revealed  problem  of  better  human  relations  and 
and  through  geography  the  peoples  and  its  corollary,  the  development  of  human 
places  on  the  earth  are  becoming  fa-  values.  It  has  become  vividly  if  not 
miliar.  The  world  of  music  is  enjoyed  starkly  apparent  that  individuals, 
through  both  listening  and  active  parti-  groups,  and  nations  must  learn  better 
cipation;  great  literature  enriches  both  ways  of  working  and  living  together  if 
mind  and  spirit  as  do  the  art  treasures  mankind  is  to  survive, 
of  the  world.  Jbe  publications  reviewed  below  are 

All  of  these  experiences  are  impor-  reflections  of  other  excellent  school  pro- 
tant  for  the  well-rounded  development  grams  in  human  relations  which  are  be- 
of  the  individual.  However,  they  are  ing  developed  in  increasing  numbers 
not  spoon-fed  in  isolation  for  most  learn-  throughout  the  nation.  The  philosophy 
ing  involves  inter-action  with  other  peo-  back  of  these  programs  as  well  as  the 
pie.  This  is  the  one  reason  why  schools  many  practical  suggestions  contained 

•Dr.  Wagner  is  Director  of  the  Curriculum  Laboratory,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College, 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 
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therein  will  be  rich  sources  of  help  to 
any  school  system  desiring  to  up-grade 
its  own  human  relations  program. 

California  Committee  for  the  Study  of 
Education,  Developing  Moral-Spiritual 
Values.  Fearon  Publishers,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  15,  California,  1955,  printed, 
184  pp. 

This  very  complete,  readable,  and 
practical  handbook  is  divided  into  five 
major  sections:  (1)  the  aims  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  their  relationship  to  moral- 
spiritual  values,  (2)  the  implications  of 
research  in  the  developing  of  attitudes 
and  behavior  related  to  moral-spiritual 
values,  (3)  school  and  classroom  ex¬ 
periences  helpful  in  developing  these 
values,  (4)  administration  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  moral — spiritual  values,  and 
(5)  suggestions  for  evaluating  a  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  four  major  values  which  serve 
as  the  core  of  this  moral-spiritual  pro¬ 
gram  are :  ( 1 )  developing  one’s  best 
self  (2)  developing  a  positive  relation- 
shin  towards  others,  (3)  understanding 
and  appreciating  our  American  heritage, 
(4)  recognizing  many  sources  of  inspir¬ 
ation. 

San  Francisco  Public  Schools,  Feelings 
Are  Facts.  San  Francisco,  California, 
Undated,  printed,  39  pp. 

This  interesting  monograph  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  Miss  Margaret  Heaton,  the 
Curriculum  Consultant  on  Human  Re¬ 
lations  out  of  her  experiences  with 
teacher  groups  in  the  San  Francisco 
schools.  It  presents  the  point-of-view  of 
these  teachers  who  actively  participated 
in  the  Human  Relations  curriculum  pro¬ 
gram. 

Miss  Heaton  writes  that  “There  has 
been  a  great  faith  that  if  the  school 
trained  its  students  in  the  basic  skills 
of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  and 
gave  them  information  about  the  world 
they  lived  in  we  would  have  good  citi¬ 
zens.  New'  research  in  psychology  and 
the  ever  persistent  evaluation  of  specific 
programs  has  pointed  up  a  fallacy  in 
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this  emphasis.  Information  and  skills 
alone  do  not  make  for  effective  living. 
Indeed  unless  the  development  of 
wholesome  personality  becomes  the  first 
concern  of  the  school  program,  the 
teaching  of  information  and  skills  is 
ineffective. 

The  particular  stresses  which  brought 
this  pamphlet  into  being  were  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  the  schools  were  facing  in 
providing  for  children  of  immigrant 
families.  These  children  often  had  di¬ 
versified  attitudes,  displayed  aggressive¬ 
ness  on  the  playground,  and  quarrelled 
over  name  calling,  thus  causing  both 
teachers  and  parents  much  concern. 

This  bulletin  discusses  such  topics  as 
(1)  diagnosing  feelings,  (2)  words 
which  create  bad  feelings,  (3)  bring¬ 
ing  feelings  into  the  open,  (4)  rearrang¬ 
ing  school  and  classroom  situations,  and 
(5)  teaching  about  feelings.  Teachers 
who  study  this  bulletin  carefully  will 
will  gain  a  great  deal  of  help  in  under¬ 
standing  and  helping  children  who 
bluster,  those  who  feel  guilty  over  little 
mistakes,  and  the  like.  They  will  also 
be  better  able  to  distinguish  between 
symptoms  and  causes  of  misbehavior. 

Iowa  State  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  Strengthening  Human  Values 
in  Our  Schools.  The  Department,  State 
Office  Buildings,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
1955.  Printed,  63  pp. 

This  publication  was  produced  by  a 
committee  of  low'a  educators  selected  by 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion.  It  was  felt  that  there  was  a  great 
need  for  a  handbook  that  could  be  used 
by  teachers  to  foster  the  development  of 
the  human  values  which  are  inherent 
in  our  democratic  society. 

The  handbook  gives  some  attention 
to  forces  w'hich  create  the  individual’s 
values,  pointing  out  that  values  are 
learned  and,  in  turn,  explaining  the 
process  by  which  these  values  are 
learned.  A  major  part  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  shows  values  at  work  in  the  class¬ 
room  and  gives  a  number  of  important 
techniques  w'hich  are  being  used  in 
many  Iowa  schools. 

Separate  sections  of  the  handbook 
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discuss  the  development  of  human  val¬ 
ues  in  the  primary  grades,  the  inter¬ 
mediate  grades,  the  junior  high  school, 
and  the  senior  high  sch(X)l.  There  is 
also  a  section  devoted  to  the  ways  in 
which  non-classroom  agencies  advance 
human  values.  One  part  discusses  how 
human  values  are  strengthened  .hy 
home-school  teamwork.  Throughout  the 
entire  handbook  the  emphasis  is  upon 
the  use  of  practical  examples  that  have 
occurred  in  actual  classroom  or  school 
situations. 

Fresno  City  Unihed  School  District, 
We  Live  by  Values.  Fresno,  California, 
1957.  40  pp. 

The  committee  preparing  this  hand¬ 
book  “recognized  that  the  school  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  moral  and  spiritual  educa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  for  other  facets  of  edu¬ 
cation,  because  education  rightly  un¬ 
derstood  is  participation  in  the  entire 
current  life  of  the  child  and  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  whole  life  of  the  adult  that 
is  to  be.  In  short  the  Committee  has 
seen  clearly  that  the  development  of 
moral  and  spiritual  life  is  basic  to  all 
other  educational  objectives  and  has 
sought  to  show  how  it  can  be  achieved.” 

This  well-illustrated  handbook  points 
up,  by  succinct  explanations,  what  is 
meant  by  such  values  as  self-reliance, 
respect  for  excellence,  tolerance,  fair 
plav,  and  respect  for  rights  of  others. 
It  discusses  democracy  in  action  through 
such  human  characteristics  as  sharing 
ideas,  teamwork,  cooperative  guidance, 
and  acceptance  of  criticism.  It  points 
out  how  the  Golden  Rule  can  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  such  means  as  taking  turns, 
recognition  of  equality  and  helpfulness 
through  community  organizations.  It 
also  gives  emphasis  to  the  values  such 
as  facing  realities,  desire  for  learning, 
and  reverence  for  life  which  help  us 
to  live  successfully  with  ourselves.  In 
short,  this  handbook  is  a  treasure  house 
of  ideas,  as  to  the  values  which  go  to 
make  up  a  good  human  relations  pro¬ 
gram. 

Detroit  Public  Schools,  The  Human 
Touch — A  Guide  in  Human  Relations. 


Detroit,  Michigan,  1957,  printed,  58 

pp. 

In  the  Detroit  Public  Schools,  during 
the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  special 
emphasis  has  been  given  to  ways  of  im¬ 
proving  inter-personal  and  inter-group 
relations  both  within  the  school  and  be¬ 
tween  the  school  and  community.  This 
publication  has  been  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  additional  infor¬ 
mation — the  original  idea  for  the  guide 
growing  out  of  the  discussions  held  at 
Greenfield  Village  on  October,  1954. 
Fhe  Handbook  itself  has  a  unique  and 
eye-catching  format.  More  important  its 
ideas  and  illustrations  are  innovative 
and  challenging.  As  an  example,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  “serenity  is  the  result 
of  something  to  do,  someone  to  love, 
and  something  to  hope  for.” 

The  guide  is  divided  into  four  major 
parts:  (1)  Point  of  View,  (2)  The 
Detroit  Plan,  (3)  Human  Relations  in 
the  Curriculum  (in  art,  auditorium, 
business  education,  conference  period, 
exact  science,  family  life  education, 
health  education,  language  education, 
music  education,  retailing  education, 
school  libraries,  social  studies,  and  vo¬ 
cational  education),  and  (4)  The  Hu¬ 
man  Touch  and  Teaching. 

Albany  Unified  District  Schools,  Ex¬ 
plorations  in  Character  Development. 
Albany,  California,  1953,  140  pp. 

A  progress  report  of  activities  carried 
on  during  a  three-year  period  of  study 
of  character  education  in  this  school. 
Illustrates  techniques  such  as  role  play¬ 
ing,  “cut-olf”  stories,  and  the  use  of  an¬ 
ecdotal  records.  Many  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  are  included. 

Cincinnati  Public  Schools,  Foundation 
Values  of  American  Life.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  1954,  63  pp. 

A  four-part  report  focussed  on  the 
development  of  values  considered  neces¬ 
sary  to  preserve  and  strengthen  Ameri¬ 
can  democracy.  There  are  a  number  of 
excellent  interpretations  of  important 
human  values.  Contains  selected  refer¬ 
ences  and  visual  aids. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  FRONTIER 
The  Certification  Racket 


FRED  G.  WALCOTT 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 


TPhe  Atlantic  Monthly  for  July,  1958, 
contains  a  symposium  on  “The  Certifi¬ 
cation  Racket,  Florida  and  Elsewhere.” 
Here  the  opponents  of  professional  edu¬ 
cation  become  so  violent  and  vitupera¬ 
tive  in  the  tenor  of  their  ways  as  to 
arouse  serious  doubts  of  their  reason¬ 
ableness.  The  main  contention  of  these 
detractors  is  that  teacher  certification  is 
a  racket  managed  by  unscrupulous 
“educationists”  who  traffic  in  nefarious 
“how-to  courses”  or  "Mickey-Mouse 
courses,”  who  so  dilute  the  subject-mat¬ 
ter  portion  of  the  students’  education  as 
to  preclude  any  effective  teaching  of 
their  chosen  subjects  and  even  to  bar 
their  future  entry  into  graduate  pro¬ 
grams  which  might,  conceivably  al¬ 
leviate  their  deficiencies  of  knowledge. 
Having  thus  gotten  the  students  per¬ 
manently  hooked,  the  racketeers  settle 
back  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  "closed 
shop”  and  “enjoy  the  teacher  shortage.” 

Now  this  begins  to  assume  somewhat 
the  proportions  of  the  big  lie,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  method  of  proof  pursued  by 
these  critics  leaves  much  to  the  imagin¬ 
ation.  In  search  of  a  few  facts,  I  have 
studied  the  catalogues  of  the  Florida 
educational  institutions  S{>ecifically  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  attack.  All  of  them  re¬ 
quire  of  their  undergraduates  a  sub¬ 
stantial  major  in  a  subject  field,  amply 
comprehensive  for  later  entrance  into 


a  graduate  program.  The  state  laws  on 
certification  in  Florida  appear  to  be 
fairly  in  line  with  the  standards  of  other 
states.  Life  Certificates  issued  prior  to 
1939  are  still  honored,  but  all  later  li¬ 
censes  entail  an  additional  six  semester 
hours  of  college  work  for  an  extension 
beyond  the  first  five  years  for  the  gradu¬ 
ate  certificate  and  beyond  the  first  ten 
years  for  the  postgraduate.  There  is  no 
specification  which  prevents  the  taking 
of  these  six  additional  hours  in  the  maj¬ 
or  subject  one  teaches  if  he  so  desires. 

These  legal  requirements  are  similar 
to  those  in  my  own  state  of  Michigan. 
1,  for  example,  hold  a  State  Life  Certi- 
cate  granted  in  1928,  which  cannot  be 
revoked.  But  for  some  20  years  the 
state  has  granted  only  Provisional  Certi¬ 
ficates,  which  lapse  in  five  years  unless 
the  holder  continues  to  teach  for  at  least 
three  of  the  five  years  and  earns  an  ad¬ 
ditional  10  semester  hours  of  unspeci¬ 
fied  course  credits.  All  graduate  pro¬ 
grams  in  education  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  require  that  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  required  credits  be  in  “cog¬ 
nate”  fields  (that  is,  subject-matter 
courses  such  as  English,  history,  so¬ 
ciology,  etc.,  but  never  education),  and 
the  full  proportion  of  cognates  allowed 
may  be  as  high  as  one-half.  This  latter 
requirement  reflects,  I  think,  a  genuine 
solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  School  of 
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Education  for  heavy  concentration  in 
the  academic  fields  in  the  preparation 
of  teachers. 

But  the  chief  issue  of  the  symposium 
seems  to  be  whether  there  should  be 
any  certificate  requirements  at  all,  at 
least  beyond  the  baccalaurate  degree. 
"If  a  teacher  performs  successfully  for 
three  years,  hasn’t  she  demonstrated 
that  she  does  not  need  education 
courses?  If  not  a  satisfactory  teacher, 
why  was  she  rehired  for  the  second 
and  third  years?” 

Probably  most  teachers  only  begin 
in  their  first  year  to  build  up  a  profes¬ 
sional  competency,  and  the  growth 
curve  may,  under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  continue  for  a  lifetime.  But 
this  growth  can  be  wonderfully  facilit- 
tated  by  association  with  teachers  of 
experience  and  by  constant  study  of  the 
new  and  the  old  research.  The  Dean  of 
a  reputable  medical  school  said  recently 
that  a  young  doctor  who  takes  up  medi¬ 
cal  practice  will  become  a  back  num¬ 
ber  within  five  years  if  he  makes  no 
effort  to  keep  up  with  the  current  re¬ 
search  in  his  field.  For  this  reason  the 
medical  school  has  organized  post-grad¬ 
uate  institutes  for  doctors  who  wish  to 
keep  abreast  of  new  developments  in 
their  fields. 

Certainly  the  necessity  of  continuing 
study  would  be  equally  obvious  for 
teachers.  One  doesn’t  emerge  from  col¬ 
lege  a  master  teacher,  nor  will  one  ever 
achieve  a  permanent  state  of  compe¬ 
tency,  such  as  would  permit  him  to  rest 


comfortably  on  the  shelf.  The  commun¬ 
ity,  it  is  true,  must  be  willing  to  under¬ 
write  the  in-service  development  of  pro¬ 
fessional  people;  it  must,  in  fact,  pay 
for  the  initial  incompetencies  of  those 
who  may  in  time  become  master  teach¬ 
ers.  This  is  the  rationale  behind  the 
state  laws  on  certification.  Things  are 
moving  in  this  field  and  one  must  exert 
himself  to  keep  up  to  date. 

Another  apparent  fallacy  of  those 
who  simply  want  in  is  the  assumption 
that  if  we  just  let  down  the  bars  of 
certification,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
teachers.  The  opposite  seems  to  be  true. 
In  1949  the  National  Commission  on 
Teacher  Education  and  Professional 
Standards  (National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion)  carried  out  a  study  entitled  Teach¬ 
er  Supply  and  Demand  in  the  United 
States.  One  of  the  conclusions  was  as 
follows : 

Throughout  the  nation  among  both 
white  and  Negro  teachers  it  is  ob¬ 
served  that  the  rate  of  replacement 
is  lowest  where  standards  are  highest 
and  that  the  need  for  replacement 
has  been  most  severe  in  the  areas 
where  certification  requirements  have 
remained  at  a  low  level  (p.  25). 

Can  it  be  true  that  what  people  really 
want  is  a  profession  they  can  be  proud 
to  devote  their  lives  to — one  that  may  be 
hard  to  win  and  to  maintain,  but  one 
that  will  provide  both  security  and  hon¬ 
or?  There  is  much  evidence  in  support 
of  this  assumption,  and  state  certifica¬ 
tion  laws  appear  to  be  somewhat  re¬ 
sponsive  to  this  developmental  trend. 
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Dr.  C.  C.  Trillingham 


O  NE  of  the  highest  honors  that  can 
come  to  a  school  administrator  is  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  presidency  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators. 
This  honor  has  been  well  earned  by  the 
man  who  now  holds  that  office,  Dr.  C. 
C.  Trillingham,  Superintendent  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Schools  since  1942. 

Dr.  Trillingham  has  enjoyed  an  out¬ 
standing  career,  characterized  at  every 
point  by  his  development  of  the  human 
resources  of  those  with  whom  he  works 
and  associates.  Realizing  early  in  life 
that  only  in  the  held  of  education  could 
he  fulhll  the  desire  to  serve  and  contrib¬ 


ute  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men,  he 
prepared  for  this  profession  at  South¬ 
western  College  in  Kansas.  He  began 
his  career  as  a  teacher,  principal,  and 
superintendent  of  schools  in  that  state 
and  subsequently  became  instructor  in 
the  School  of  Citizenship  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  1931-1934. 

Continuing  his  preparation  for  pro¬ 
fessional  leadership,  he  earned  his  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Arts  and  his  Doctor  of  Education 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Southern 
California  prior  to  becoming  Assistant 
Superintendent  in  Charge  of  Secondary 
Education,  Los  Angeles  County,  1934- 
1942.  Dr.  Trillingham ’s  ability  in 
teaching  and  administration  has  earned 
him  the  distinction  of  being  designated 
by  his  associates  as  an  educator’s  edu¬ 
cator  for  his  support,  wisdom,  and  guid¬ 
ance  to  many  educational  organizations. 

In  addition  to  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  School  Administrators,  these  or¬ 
ganizations  include  the  California  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  School  Administrators,  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  California 
Teachers  Association,  Pacific  Coast 
Committee  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  and  the  Governor’s  Advisory 
Committee  on  Children  and  Youth.  He 
is  a  trustee  of  W'hittier  College  and  of 
the  Joint  Council  on  Economic  Edu¬ 
cation.  For  a  number  of  years  Dr.  Trill¬ 
ingham  served  as  vice-chairman  of  the 
California  State  Curriculum  Commis¬ 
sion  and  still  continues  as  a  member. 
He  served  as  chairman  of  the  California 
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Association  of  School  Administrators 
Committee  on  the  “Hole  and  Relation¬ 
ship  of  State,  County,  and  Local  Dis¬ 
tricts  in  Education.” 

Recognizing  that  education  comes 
from  many  sources  in  addition  to  the 
schools.  Dr.  Trillingham  has  furthered 
those  causes  which  promote  the  best 
interest  of  children  and  youth.  His 
work  with  the  Los  Angeles  Y.M.C.A., 
the  Boy  Scouts,  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Christians  and  Jews,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach¬ 
ers,  the  American  Legion,  Save  the 
Children  Federation,  and  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  County  Veterans  Committee  in¬ 
dicates  his  sincerity  of  purpose  as  well 
as  his  generosity.  As  an  Elder  in  the 
San  Marino  Church  Community  he  has 
provided  further  leadership  in  still  an¬ 
other  field. 

Dr.  Trillingham  is  the  author  of 
The  Organization  and  Administration 
of  Curriculum  Programs  in  City  School 
Systems  and  co-author  of  Living  Your 
Life.  He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Consultants,  The  Nation's 
Schools,  and  on  the  Editorial  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Educator's  Washington 
Dispatch.  He  served  in  1952  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Yearbook  Commission  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Admin¬ 
istrators  and  resumed  this  responsibility 
as  chairman  of  the  Commission  in 
1957.  An  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Humanities  was  bestowed  upon 
him  this  year  by  his  Alma  Mater, 
Southwestern  College.  In  addition  he 
holds  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  de¬ 


gree  from  La  Verne  College  and  an  hon¬ 
orary  Doctor  of  Humanics  from  Los 
Angeles  College  of  Osteopathic  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Surgeons. 

This  leader  in  education  is  himself  a 
product  of  the  public  schools,  having  at¬ 
tended  elementary  and  high  school  in 
Oklahoma  and  Kansas  after  his  family 
migrated  from  his  birthplace  in  Clinton, 
Indiana.  Dr.  Trillingham  was  married 
to  Mildred  Anderson,  a  fellow  teacher, 
in  1923.  They  have  one  daughter, 
Doris,  now  attending  the  University  of 
Redlands.  Mrs.  Trillingham  is  a  tal¬ 
ented  musician  and  an  outstanding  com¬ 
munity  leader  and  church  worker  in 
San  Marino,  as  well  as  a  devoted  home¬ 
maker. 

One  of  the  highest  tributes  was  for¬ 
warded  to  the  writer  from  Dr.  Trilling- 
ham’s  own  staff.  “Considering  any  di¬ 
mension  of  time,  human  relationships, 
or  fKcupations,  he  is  always  just  “Trilly” 
rather  than  Doi'tor  Trillingham — the 
one  who  adds  to  his  life  by  giving  it 
away;  who  makes  his  friends  his  sib¬ 
lings,  his  siblings  his  neighbors;  the 
poor  wealthy,  the  wealthy  grateful;  the 
ignorant  wise,  the  wise  humble;  the 
despondent  happy,  the  happy  joyful. 
His  life  is  truly  a  radiant  example,  of 
one  who  is  self-actualized,  through  con¬ 
sistency,  integrity,  and  loyalty  in  his 
relations  with  others  irrespective  of  race 
or  creed.” 

Finis  E.  Engleman 

American  Association  of 

School  Administrators 


VIEWPOINTS 

Is  It  Time  To  Close  Our  Carnival? 


EARL  H.  HANSON 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rock  Island,  Illinois 


^OME  folks  think  that  the  American 
high  school  principal  is  a  carnival  bark¬ 
er  and  that  the  teachers  run  a  bunch 
of  side  shows  for  the  shallow  pleasure 
of  teen-agers.  Such  folks  think  that 
football  teams,  a  cappella  choirs,  march¬ 
ing  bands  with  baton-twirling  major¬ 
ettes,  and  pep  meetings  are  either  pretty 
nearly  the  whole  high  school  or  that 
these  things  have  become  the  main 
show  through  over-emphasis.  They  be¬ 
lieve  that  English,  science,  mathematics, 
history,  and  foreign  language  now  are 
offered  only  in  little  tents  along  the  mid¬ 
way. 

Those  of  us  who  really  know  what 
the  American  high  school  is  like  admit 
that  the  flash,  the  color,  the  drama  of 
dashing  football  teams  and  precision 
marching  bands  will  capture  the  full  at¬ 
tention  of  the  more  casual  on-lookers 
and  so  dazzle  them  that  they  will  not 
likely  see  what’s  going  on  in  classrooms 
devoted  to  what  the  college  professors 
call  "the  solid  substance  of  education.” 

W'e  do  deny  indignantly  however, 
that  the  carnival  side  of  high  school  has 
completely  taken  over.  We  will,  of 
course,  have  to  admit  that  in  some 
schools  it  is  over-emphasized  and  that 
in  most  schools  some  aspects  of  it  from 
time  to  time  will  get  too  much  atten¬ 
tion;  but  we  are  sure  that  school  facul¬ 
ties  are  always  honestly  trying  to  make 
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the  total  school  program  a  balanced  one. 

If  in  those  places  where  the  "carni¬ 
val”  is  over-emphasized  the  cry  against 
it  will  stop  being  shrill  when  balance  is 
established,  then  the  cry  will  do  good. 
If,  however,  as  often  happens,  the 
clamor  continues  to  a  point  until  all  of 
those  lively  activities  have  either  been 
eliminated  or  reduced  from  great  blaz¬ 
ing  spectacles  to  tiny  match-like  sparks, 
then  real  harm  will  have  been  done  to 
American  education  and  American  chil¬ 
dren. 

In  every  school,  in  every  community 
there  are  people  who  see  only  part  of 
the  truth — like  the  sour-puss  deacon 
who  thinks  religion  is  only  earnest  and 
dull.  We  must  not  let  these  people  gain 
full  control  of  education  for  youth.  Dull, 
dry,  uninspiring  high  schools,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  earnestly  scholastic  will  not 
properly  serve  our  young  people.  It  is 
a  fact  that  even  "egg-head”  kids  go 
through  adolescence  and  that  they,  just 
as  much  as  other  children,  love  noise 
and  corny  jokes  and  mustard  and  pickles 
and  hot  dogs.  The  high  school,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  being  an  idea  factory  and  an  in¬ 
tellect  stretcher,  must  also  be  a  place 
where  lively,  happy  youths  may  laugh 
and  shout.  If  a  boy  or  girl  is  to  be  a 
good  chemist  or  physicist  and  a  good 
human  being,  too,  he  must  attend  the 
school  where  chemistry  and  physics  is 
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well  taught  and  where  he  may  learn  to  ance,  but  they  should  also  be  an  adoles- 
be  a  happy  human  creature  with  other  cents’  paradise.  The  best  high  schools 


happy  human  creatures. 

Good  high  schools  must  be  workshops 
which  demand  excellence  in  perform- 


will  never  forget  scholarship,  but  they 
will  also  remember  that  adolescents 
have  the  right  to  adolesce  a  little  bit. 
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The  Student  Teacher  in  Action.  By 
Sam  P.  Wiggins.  Boston.  Allyn  and  Bacon. 
1957.  S2.95. 

This  is  a  book  for  young  men  and  young 
women  who  are  engaged  in  student  teaching. 
The  volume  will  serve  both  those  at  work 
in  the  secondary  schools  and  those  practicing 
in  the  elementary  grades.  The  volume  is  a 
simple  and  direct  one  and  should  be  inves¬ 
tigated  by  those  who  direct  and  coordinate 
the  student  teaching  experience. — W.  P.  S. 


In  Flanders  Fields.  By  Leon  Wolff. 
N.  Y.  Viking.  1958.  $5.00. 

The  strategy  and  tactics  of  the  1917  cam¬ 
paign  arc  the  subject  of  this  book  on  World 
War  I.  The  Flanders  campaign,  fought  in 
mud  and  with  conflicting  personalities  among 
the  brass,  remains  one  of  the  most  contro¬ 
versial  episodes  in  modern  history.  In  1917, 
the  outlook  for  the  Allies  was  grim,  indeed. 
Casualties  in  the  twenty-nine  months  of  war 
were  terrifically  high  and  the  fighting  inde¬ 
cisive.  Marshal  Haig  proposed  another  titanic 
operation,  this  time  to  take  place  in  Flanders 
and  in  front  of  Ypres.  Bitterness  and  contro¬ 
versy  crept  into  the  operation  at  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  and  remains  with  us  even  today. 
Some  400,000  Allied  casualties  were  suffered 
in  the  year  between  Messines  Ridge  to  Pass- 
chendaele  with  the  British  attacking  again 
and  again  in  the  face  of  bitter  German  fire 


while  much  bickering  was  going  on  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  in  the  field  command.  The  events  of 
this  campaign,  and  their  effect  on  the  total 
war  effort,  are  competently  reconstructed  in 
this  book. — W.  P.  S. 

Aku-Aku:  The  Secret  of  Easter  Island. 
By  Thor  Heyerdahl.  N.  Y.  Rand  McNally. 
1958.  $6.95. 

Thor  Heyerdahl’s  Kon-Tiki  is  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  this  mid<cntury  era.  The 
book  impressed  its  millions  of  readers  but 
the  tremendous  exploit  of  the  man  made 
even  a  deeper  impression.  In  Aku-Aku,  Hey¬ 
erdahl  returns  to  the  South  Pacific,  and  at¬ 
tempts  to  probe  the  mysteries  of  Easter 
Island.  Who  carved  those  giant  stone  statues 
that  have  puzzled  the  experts  for  over  a 
century?  When  were  they  carved?  How  were 
these  great  stones  transported  by  a  primitive 
people  with  no  mechanical  contrivances  from 
the  quarry  to  their  places?  Who  toppled 
them  over?  In  this  volume,  Heyerdahl  looks 
far  beyond  the  statues  and  their  makers  and 
uncovers  other  mysteries  on  this  strange 
island.  The  volume  leads  you  along  the  peril¬ 
ous  cliffs  into  curious  caves.  It  was  his  per¬ 
sonal  “guardian  spirit,”  his  aku-aku,  that 
gained  for  him  the  confidence  of  the  natives 
and  thus  opened  to  him  the  entrances  to  their 
family  caves.  Heyerdahl  suggests  possible  an¬ 
swers  to  the  mysteries  of  Easter  Island  and  its 
strange  people.  A  worthy  successor  to  the 
wonderful  Kon-Tiki. — W.  P.  S. 
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The  People  of  Panama.  By  John  and 
Mavis  Biesanz.  New  York:  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1955.  Pp.  xi  418.  $5.50. 

Authors  of  Costa  Rican  Life,  exchange 
professors  John  and  Mavis  Biesanz  spent  ten 
years  in  a  study  of  the  social  and  govern¬ 
mental  institutions  of  Panama.  Living  and 
working  at — as  they  call  it — the  “Crossroads 
of  the  World”  they  interviewed  hundreds  of 
Panamanians  and  Zonians  of  all  classes;  eval- 
uatcxl  their  history,  politics,  and  ways  of  life; 
and  attended  those  social  and  ceremonial 
functions  which  play  so  significant  a  part  in 
the  mores  of  any  people. 

The  very  Buccaneers  of  the  Spanish  Main 
recognized  the  strategic  importance  of  this 
isthmus  and  their  tenancy  marks  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  long  history  of  cultural  and  racial 
intermixture  that  has  resulted  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  an  unusually  cosmopolitan  atmos¬ 
phere. 

The  Biesanzes  both  ask  and  answer  their 
own  question,  “Who  are  the  pt'oplc  of  Pana¬ 
ma?  Who  is  the  most  typical  and  indigen¬ 
ous?" — The  Indian,  scarcely  five  feet  tall; 
the  dapper  Latin  in  his  always  immaculate 
white  linen;  the  elegant  Spanish  lady  in  her 
limousine;  the  Jamaican  laundress,  erect  and 
sober  in  her  conventional  dress  and  the 
ubiquitious  straw  hat;  the  dark-eyed  senor- 
ita  in  her  demure,  blanched  uniform?  Of 
course,  the  reply  is  neither:  but  all  of  these 
represent  the  people  of  Panama. 

Nineteen  sections  organize  the  book.  They 
range  from  “Columbus  the  Dreamer  to 
Goethals  the  Digger”  and  “The  West  Indian 
Negro  Family  on  the  Isthmus,"  to  “Making 
a  Living”  and  “The  Social  Pyramid:  Class, 
Race,  and  Nationality.”  Especially  pertinent 
to  the  sociological  aspect  of  this  report  are 
the  sections  dealing  with  education  and  the 
impact  of  the  new  urbanism  on  rural  family 
life.  Politics — local  and  international — comes 
in  for  a  share  of  the  discussion  and  the 
Biesanzes’s  handling  of  this  touchy  issue  will 
be  received  with  mixed  reactions. 

Well-printed  illustrations  and  maps  en¬ 
hance  the  value  of  The  People  of  Panama. 
Although  the  documentation  is  not  a  part  of 
the  text,  it  is  extensive  and  has  been  gathered 
together  as  a  concluding  section  or  chapter. 

Always  interesting  but  sometimes  garru¬ 
lous  the  volume  does  have  a  theme.  It  is  a 
high  one;  although  predicated  on  a  potential 
rather  than  an  actuality.  “If  each  group  rises 


to  meet  the  challenge  of  their  situation  at  a 
world  crossroads  where  men  of  different  races, 
nationalities,  classes,  and  creeds  have  got  along 
somehow,  and  must  get  along  better,  then 
perhaps  the  potentially  explosive  Isthmus  will 
become  instead  a  showcase  of  true  democracy 
and  international  cooperation  and  thus  ful¬ 
fill  in  some  measure  Simon  Bolivar's  vision 
for  it  as  “the  capital  of  the  world.” 

These  are,  indeed  the  necessities  demanded 
in  the  post-Sputnik  world;  more  urgent  now 
than  ever  the  Biesanzes  dreamed. 

—KENNETH  V.  LOTTICK 
Montana  State  University 
Missoula 

ALLABOUT  BOOKS 

Teachers  of  youngsters  of  from  10  to  14 
should  investigate  Random  House’s  series  of 
“Allabout  Books.”  They  will  find  these  books 
admirably  suited  for  school  use  and  for  out¬ 
side  reading.  Each  book  deals  with  an  aspect 
of  science  and  all  are  especially  well-written, 
well-illustrated,  and  well-designed.  The  sev¬ 
eral  authors  write  with  accuracy  and  with 
a  style  that  will  develop  and  extend  chil¬ 
dren’s  interests.  All  About  Animals  and  Their 
Young,  by  Robert  M.  McClung,  for  some  sev¬ 
en  years  associated  with  the  Bronx  Zoo,  tells 
of  hundreds  of  different  animals  and  their 
habits.  This  book  is  for  youngsters  9-12. 
All  About  Monkeys  is  by  Robert  S.  Lemmon 
whose  training  was  gained  in  the  tropics  and 
at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
His  book  is  for  9-12  group,  too.  All  about 
Famous  Scientific  Expeditions  is  from  the 
pen  of  Raymond  Holden,  a  first  attempt  on 
his  part  in  writing  a  children’s  book — and  a 
most  successful  attempt.  In  his  book,  he  dis¬ 
cusses  five  of  history’s  most  famous  scientific 
expeditions.  The  volume  is  recommended  for 
young  readers  from  10  to  14.  All  About  The 
Human  Body  delves  into  the  mechanism  that 
we  call  our  body.  It  is  by  Bernard  Glamser 
who  did  much  research  in  the  leading  medi¬ 
cal  centers  of  this  country.  The  book  is  for 
the  9  to  12  group.  All  About  Satellites  and 
Space  Ships  is  one  that  youngsters  and  their 
parents  and  teachers  will  find  very  timely 
David  Dietz,  the  science  editor  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers,  is  the  author.  Young¬ 
sters  from  10  to  15  will  find  this  volume 
most  informative.  Incidentally,  the  books  arc 
very  reasonably  priced,  $1.95  each. 

— Paul  Zankowich 


New  Developmental  Reading  Materials 
Designed  to  Increase  EfFective  Use  of  Skills 
Employed  in  the  Total  Reading  Situation 

A  Report  to  Teachers  of  Reading  from  C-B  Educational  Films 


In  the  area  of  reading  improvement, 
the  teacher  has  available  a  variety  of 
instructional  aids  that  relate  to  only 
one  or  two  aspects  of  reading. 

The  new  C-B  Series  on  Develop¬ 
mental  Reading,  which  was  evolved 
from  studies  conducted  at  Stanford 
University  and  the  City  College  of 
San  Francisco,  provides  materials  that 
are  designed  to  (i)  increase  the  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  s/^ills  employed  in  the  total 
reading  situation  and  (2)  increase 
reading  rates,  com  prehension,  concen¬ 
tration  and  retention. 

The  series  consists  of  a  motivating 
sound  film,  12  developmental  reading 
films  that  embody  new  techniques 
and  devices,  a  Teacher’s  Manual  that 
includes  introductory  lesson  plans  and 
a  teaching  guide  for  each  one  of  the 
reading  films,  and  a  154-page  Student 
Workbook  with  25  carefully  chosen 
reading  selections  among  which  inter¬ 
relationships  exist  that  stimulate  com¬ 
prehension,  retention  and  recall. 

The  materials  can  be  utilized  both 
for  short,  intensive  reading  training 


sessions  and  for  semester  courses  in 
reading  improvement.  Thusthe 
teacher  has  available  not  only  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  instructional  materials  for 
the  total  reading  situation  but  one 
that  is  highly  adaptable  to  particular 
developmental  reading  groups  or 
classes  as  well. 

Further,  the  series  of  teaching 
guides  proves  stimulating  to  the  ex¬ 
perienced  reading  instructor  and  is  of 
measurable  assistance  to  the  teacher 
who  desires  suggestions  concerning 
specific  methods  and  techniques  to 
employ  in  improving  reading  skills. 

Sets  of  representative  materials  are 
available  for  review  and  analysis. 
Even  a  brief  analysis  will,  we  believe, 
mah^e  clear  why  many  educators  al¬ 
ready  concur  that  these  new  materials 
represent  a  distinct  contribution  to 
the  field  of  reading  improvement. 

Whether  you  are  interested  in  read¬ 
ing  aids  for  immediate  use  or  wish  to 
consider  materials  for  subsequent  se¬ 
mesters,  a  review  of  the  C-B  Series 
now  will  be  of  value. 


C-B  Educational  Films  *  690  Market  Street  *  San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 

- For  review  and  analysis  only,  please  send  at  no  cost  a  set  of  representative  materials 

in  the  C-B  Series  on  Developmental  Reading. 

_ Send  as  soon  as  your  schedule  permits. 

- - — Send  to  arrive  on  or  about _ (date).  If  you  prefer  only 

a  descriptive  brochure  at  this  time,  check  here. 
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